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FIELD, 


Dvare the terrible scenes of ’98, Rober 
Emmet was too young to have any part in 
public affairs. He was at that time a stu- 
dent in the University of Dublin. Here he 
was net unobservant of the condition of his 
country, and already he began to give proofs 
of a patriotic ardor and eloquence, which 
afforded the brightest promise of future fame. 
Says Moore, who was at this time his Col- 
lege companion, “Were I to number the 
men, among all I have ever known, who ap- 
peared to me to combine, in the greatest de- 
gree, pure moral worth with intellectual 


culiarly shown than in those displays of or- 
atory with which, both in the Debating and 
the Historical Seciety, he so often enchainald 
the attention and sympathy of his young 
audience. No two indivividuals could be 
much more unlike te each other, than was 
the same youth to himself rising to speak 
and after—the brow that had appeared in- 
animate and almost drooping, at once elevat- 
ing itself in all the consciousness of power, 
and the whole countenance and figure of the 
speaker assuming a change as of one sud- 
denly inspired.” 





power, I should, among the highest of the 


During the brief interval of peace between 


few, place Robert Emmet. Wholly free! the treaty of Amiens and the recommence- 
from the follies and frailties of youth— | ment of war, travelers from England swarm. 
though how capable he was of the most de-'ed to the Continent. Among these was 
voted passion, events afterward proved—the Robert Emmet, at that time but twenty- 
pursuit of Science, in which he eminently | two years old, and of buoyant ond enthusi- 
distinguished himself, seemed, at this time, astic spirits. After a few months in France 
the only object that at all divided his he returned to Ireland, full of the project of 
thoughts with that enthusiasm for Irish free- | Revolution. It is commonly said in the his- 
dom, which in him was an hereditary as well | tories of this plot, that he had no thought of 
as national feeling—himself being the sec- | it until after his retwn. But I am assured 
ond martyr his father had given to the by one who met him often in Paris, that his 
cause, friends suspected then that he was meditat- 

“Simple in all his habits, and with are-|ingan attempt against the government.*— 
pose of look and manner indicating but lit- 
tle movement within, it was only when the 
spring was touched that set his feelings, and 
—through them—his intellect in motion, 


* On his trial he disclaimed being the originator 
‘of it. He said, “I did not create the conspiracy. I 
found it when I arrived here; I was solicited to join 
it; I took time to consider of it, and 1: was told ex- 


that he at all rose above the level of ordina- 
ty men. On no occasion was this more pe- 





pressly that it was no matter whether I did join i® 
‘or not, it would go on.” 
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Thomas Addis aia t had just bia vlous oe his escape from the country. But , 
ed from Fort George, and gone to the Con- | hew motive now appeared, which riveted 
tinent, and on Robert’s way home through | him to this spot.’ He had formed the mog; 
Belgium, the brothers met at Brussels. There ardent attachment to the youngest daugh 
is no evidence that Thomas was at this time|ef Curran. It had been his ele: 
aware of Robert’s design. _ he beeh, he} the desperate « pre aah he undert 
woukl probably have dissuaded him from it | once to free his country, and to gain 


asarash attempt. Besidesy his tenderness, | self gname which she might not blos| 
for his youngér brother world have made | own before the world. Now he felt thet}. 
him hold back from dangers to which he} had perilled not only his own existence, by; 
had not hesitated to expose himself. But| her happivess. He longed to see her ones 
onee morein Dublin, the indignation against | more, to explain to her all, and to obtain, i; 
oppression carried away the young patriot. |} net her approbation, at least her forgiv: 


The vonspiracy now took shape. <A plan This romantie wish cost him his life. 
was formed to attack and carry the Caatle police were on the search; his place 

of Dublin, and to organize immediately aj treat was discovered; he was arrested » 

Provisional Government. [f the capital were brought to trial for his life. 

once mastered, it was confidentty expected Then, when all hope of escape was go) 

that the insurrection in a week would be-| 2nd he was compelled to face a terrible far 
A pro- —the sublimity of his character appeare 
The trial excited umiversal interest in Dub- 
lm. But the government, perhaps fearing a 


tumult, excluded the publie, and filled 


come general throughout the island. 
clamation to the Irish people was prepared, 
commeneing, “A band of patriots, mindfuly 
of their oath, and faithful to their engage- 

meut as United Irishmen, have determined | Court-room with soldiers,* After an anxicas 
to give freedom to their country, and a. pe- session of twelve hours, the vial 

riod to the long career of English oppres- Emmet remained silent, as a fuere Spectator 
In this, they declared their object to of the scene, until asked by the court what 
he had to say why the sentence of dexih 
should not be pronounced upon him. 


sion.’ 
be “to-establish a free and independent te- 
public in Treland.” They had collected 
seven or eight thousand pikes with other Then Emmet stood up, The eyes of 
arms and ammunition. The attack was to }#udience were turned upon him. His 
take place at night, the signal to be given | Tose with the excitement of the hour. 
by the firing of a rocket. form swelled to its full height, bis arm 
Resttgt-y- the insurrection broke out on | raised, his eye flashed, and his voice rang 
1e night of the 23d of July—just five years | clear through the hall. 
oa two months from that fatel night-onj “My Lords,” he began, “what have | to 
which the Rebellion or 1798 had burst forth. | 54y Why sentence of death shouid not 
But. the organization was not. sufficiently | pronounced on me, according to law! | 
extended to give it the least chance of suc- have nothing to say that can alter your pre- 
cess The garrison of Dublin was instantly determination, por that it will become m: 
under arms, and the whole insurrection was | t0 S@Y Withsany view to the . mitigation 0! 
quelled before morning. that sentence which you are here to pro- 
It seems impossible to: justify so rash an} 2Ownce, But I have that to say which in- 
attempt. It can only be said that it was) terests me more than life.” He procee:ls to 
one of those eases in which brave men take} Vindicate the motives which led him tw seck 


counsel, not from their hopes, but from their 
* “Nothing could exceed the public anxiety to hear 


as ty i the'trial; however the audience was exclusively mili- 
For several weeks after, Emmet remained tary—there was nota person in colored clothes in 
concealed near Dublin. He might. have’ the court house.”—Phillips’ Recollections, p. 205. 
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the separation of his country from England, “My dearest Richard, 
In the most burning words he deser ibes the! «I find I have but a few houts to live, but 
wrongs of Ireland. He is repeatedly inter- if it was the Inst moment, and the pow- 
rupted—and at length closes his appeal—not | of utterance was leaving me, I would 
to the judge, but to his countrymen anil to thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
posterity :-— your generous expressions of affection and 
“My Lords, you are impatiemt for the sac- | forgiveness to me. If there was any one in 
rifice—the blood which you, seek is not con- | the world in whose breast my death might 
gealed by the artificial terrors which surround | he supposed not to stifle every spark of re- 
your victim. It cireulates warmly and un- sentment, it might be you—I have deeply 
ruffed through the channels which God injured you—I have injured the happiness 
created for noble purposes. Be yet patient | of » sister that you love, and who was form- 
lhave but a few words more to say—I am ed to give happiness to every one about her, 
going to my cold and silent grave; my | jnstead of having her own mind a prey to 
lamp of life is nearly extinguished ; my Face | sfietion. Oh! Richard, IT have no eikcuab 
is run; the grave opens to receive me, and I to offer, but that I meant the reverse ; I in- 
sink into its bosom! I have but one oa tended-as much happiness for Sarah as the 
quest to ask ab my departure from this | most ardent love could have given her. I 
world—it ” the charity of a silence, Let | never did tell you how much I idolized her; 
no man write my epitaph : jor as ae -_- lit was not with a wild or unfounded passion, 
who knows my aes dare now, vindicate but it was an attachment incyeasing every 
them, let not prejudice or ignorance mauler from an adthiration of the purity of 
them. Let them and me ope baa Obgcuirity | her mind, and respect for her talents. I did 
and peace, and my tomb remain uninscrib- 


; P 5 dwell in secret upon the prospect of our 
ed, until other times and other men can‘ do 
justice to my character. Whea my country 
takes her place among the nations of the 
earth, then, and not till then, let my epi- 
taph be written—I have doue.’? He was 





lunion. I did hope that success, while it af- 
| forded the opportunity of our union, might 
be the means of confirming an attachment, 
which misfortune had called forth. I did 
not look to honors for myself—praise I 


sentenced to be executed within forty-eight | 
would have asked from no man; but I would 


hours. 


‘ , have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s 
There was no morehope. His earthly ex- | gl 


' countenance that her husband was respected. 
My love, Sarah! it was not thus that J 
thought to have requited your affection. I 
did hope to be a prop round which your af- 


fections might have clung, and which would 


istence was closed. He must go down to the 
dead. He must sleep with the thousands 
who before him had perished for his country. 
Thé'tomb opened its iron portal—and he 
gazed in mournful silence! Sad hour! The 
never have broken; but a rude blast has 


enterprise begun in high hope, had ended ; ‘ 
snapped it, and they have fallen over a 


in bitter, bitter tears, 
grave, 

But he must not yield to grief Hehad] «ppic jg no time for affliction, T have 
yet an object that Weighed upon his heart, | }.44 public motives fo sustain my mind, and 
and he hastened to avail himself of the few} 7 jaye not suffered it to sink: but there have 
hours that remained to him of existence—| been moments in my imprisonment when 
Even in his last moments his most painful my mind.was so sunk by grief on her ac- 
reflections were not excited by his own fate, count, that death would ‘have been a refuge. 
but by thoughts of one who should survive ; 
him. To her father he wrote from prison, 
making all the reparation in his power. His 
last letter was to her brother. It ran thus: Rosert Emmet.” 


“God bless you my dearest Richard. I 


amobliged to leave off immediately. 
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This letter was written with a firm hand. 
Thus he took leave of his friends, with a 
heart distressed for others, but undismayed 
for himself. Now he was to take leave of 
life. 

“A darker departure is near, 
The death-drum is muffied,Zand sable the bier.” 


It was twelve o’clock. Scarcely had he 
finished these sad farewells when the offi- 
cers entered his cell to lead him away. He 
was ready. The turnkey stood by the 
door, and as he saw his young prisoner pass 
out, attended by the sheriff and executioner, 
this man, whose trade makes the heart hard 
as prison walls, wept. Emmet’s arms were 
pinioned, so that he could not extend his 
hand. But he stopped, and leaning forward, 
kissed his cheek, and the man fell at his feet 
insensible, and did not recover his conscious- 
ness until all was over.* 

A little more than three years ago I stood 
on the spot where that young faithful spirit 
ceased to live. It is in Thomas-street, in 
front of St. Catherine’s Church. To me it 
was sacred ground. Many times I walked 
around the place, and as I moved slowly 
down the street, I turned to look back. His 
spirit seemed to whisper in that air. 

Even this brief attempt was followed by 
a long series of executions. Russell, the in- 
timate friend of Tone and Sampson, had 
been the confederate of Emmet in this pro- 
jected Revolution, Both perished. The 
Mexicans choose for their sacrifices the 
youths most remarkable for beauty and love- 
liness. So iu these terrible days of blood, 
the fairest sons of Ireland seemed to be se- 
lected as offerings on the altar of their coun- 
try. With the death of Emmet and Russell, 
the last spark of resistance was extinguish- 
ed. But it was something for Ireland to 
show that the spirit of liberty still throbbed 
in the breasts of her crushed people. 

“*Tis thus that Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives, 


Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.” 


© Phillips’ Recollections of Curran. 





When that brave but gentle heart was 
laid in the grave, there were many who wept 
for him. But there was one who never re- 
covered from the blow. When he first de- 
clared his love to her, he received no en- 
couragement. She answered that she had 
no attachment to any one, nor did she seem 
likely to have any that could make her wil- 
ling to leave her father. It was not until 
danger began to darken around him, and 
fearing to cause her unhappiness, he went 
to renounce any claim he might have even 
to her friendship, that he perceived by the 
manner in which she was affected that his 
love was returned, and that it was too late 
to retreat. Probably it was not until the 
heart, whose last throb was for her, had 
ceased to beat, that she found how deeply 
her feelings were interested. Then appeared 
the constancy of woman’s affection. Then 
she found that for her the light of existence 
was gone. Thenceforth the earth had no 
reality. She walked as in asad, melancholy 
dream. Through scenes of brilliant gayety 
she wandered like a shadow. No moro 
charms she found in dance or music, nor in 
ihe voice of man nor woman. She grew 
wan and pale, the spirit becoming gradually 
disembodied, until she sunk gently to rest. 

It is on this tale of blighting, consuming 
grief, that is founded Irving’s most touching 
story of the Broken Heart. To one so true, 
Moore refers in the lines:— 


“OQ make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow, 
They'll shine o’er her sleep like a smile from the 
West, 
From her own loved island of sorrow. 





A Cotoyy of Jews bas been discovered in 
the interior of China by two agents of the 
London Missionary Society. They are liv- 
ing there in a very abject condition, impov- 
erished, ragged, and unclean, but still cling- 
ing to their rites and ceremonies. The col- 
ony is supposed to have been settled in Chi- 
na for centuries. Some valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts are in their possession, among 
which is a very ancient copy of the Penta- 
teuch 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


BY MBS. C. H. PARLIMAN, 


Porrs, in glowing strains, have sung, nov- 
elists, with all the beautiful and witching 
imagery of romance, have delighted to por- 
tray the young bride, as, with trembling 
lip and fluttering heart, she utters raat v« wi 
which unites her destiny with that of an- 
other. With what meekness and holy trust 
she places herself under his care and protec- 
tion! With a sweet smile and love-lit eye 
she leaves her parent’s hearth, to become the 
light and joy of his, who may prove all un- 
worthy of the sacred trust. It is a sadly 
beautiful scene, and we love to dwell upon 
the pure, heart-warm feelings which prompt 
her to such noble self-denial. As we gaze 
upon her fair young brow, an involuntary 
prayer arises that the storms of life may fall 


slightest blush of shame may tarnish its 
lustre, and no earthly power can ever efface 
the stain. Itis ums monorn. Her every de- 
parture from the path of virtue, leaves an 
an indellible stigma upon his name—a dark 
wing to hover over the destiny of his child- 
ren. She has itin her power to make or 
mar his domestic happiness, which is the 
most sacred this life can boast. She may 
throw around the home circle a spell of love, 
from whose blissful influence he will not 
wish to rove, or drive him forth to seek else- 
where the enjoyment which he, in vain, 
hoped to find within the precincts of his 
own home, 

We have seen much of domestic life, and 
must confess that our sympathies are equal- 
ly stirred for both, for, while we have seen 
the rose fade upon the cheek of beauty, her 
eye grow dim with weeping, her form droop 
beneath o’er-wearying care ; we have also 
seen the lofty brow deep-scarred with lines 


gently around, and blessings innumerable | of painful thought, his beaming eye, once 


throng her pathway. 

We know not but he, who now seems to 
live only in her smiles, whose heart hears 
the impress of her image alone—may, for- 
getful of the love with which she now in- 
spires him, cast over the future the canker- 
ing blight of sorrow, which will, corrode 
her life away. From the loving, smiling, 
trusting bride, she may become the neglect- 
ed, care-worn, grief-stricken wife. Such is 
the picture so often realized, that, in truth, 
we sometimes know not whether to con- 
gratulate the young bride, or sympathize 
with her. She leaves the parental roof—the 
scenes endeared to her by a thousand pleas- 
ing remembrances, and many a tear is shed, 
many a fear spoken, as she goes forth, trust- 
ing the untried love of one comparatively a 
stranger. 

But who, as they look upon the manly 
form and lofty brow of the young husband, 
ever realize that he; too, has much at stake. 
Nay even more than she, for though they 
are one for weal or woe, yet he entrusts in 
her keeping one jewel more—dearer far to 





to an upright mind, than life itself, The! 





speaking the eloquent language of a noble 
soul, averted as in fear they should betray 
the tempest which had swept away the 
flowers of his existence, his bold, free, elas- 
tic tread, give place to a weak, timid, falter- 
ing step, at times, nervous and hurried as 
though fleeing from himself, at others listless 
and languid, as though waiting only for 
death to rid him of his miserable existence. 
Many have we seen, too proud to bend be- 
neath the storm, but receive its rude buffet- 
ings with head erect, and endeavor to de- 
lude the world into the belief that they are 
happy. But their smiles bear not the sun- 
shine of the heart; and are as devoid of 
warmth and feeling, as are the cold rays of 
a wintry moon, or the chill breath of a 
northern iceberg. An observer of human 
nature penetrates the flimsy mask at a glance. 
Yet we do honor them for this duplicity, for 
were the sorrow of all written upon their 
brows, sad, indeed, would be our daily greet- 
ing. 

Many, very mang of those who take upon 
themselves the solemn marriage vow, are un- 
happy, and the cause is attributable equally 
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to both. They have not, neither do they 
strive to acquire a proper knowledge of each 
other’s character. Soon after marriage each 
almost imperceptibly cease those thousand 
little, nameless attentions. which were before 
so valued. The husband ‘ceases to be the 
lover, the wife neglects those witching arts 
which won that husband’s love, until, at 
length, each begins to doubt the affection of 
the other. Tsar doubt once entertained, 
seldom fails of bringing forth a rich harvest 
of misery for future years. In short, they do 
not understand the weighty obligations of 
the marriage vow. Herein, are parents of- 
tentimes sadly at fault, for they have never 
pointed out to them the true and noble ob- 
jects of life. They are treated as children 
until they arrive at an age to be introduced 
into society, and then they are thrown into 
its eddying whirlpool, all unfitted to en- 
counter the perils which surge its billowy 
bosom, and like the mariner reft of his com- 
pass, unless a favorable wind waft them to a 
haven of safety, shipwreck and ruin are the 
inevitable consequence. A majority of those 
who stand before the sacred altar to plight 
their troth before God and man are so utter- 
ly ignorant of the deep import of that so- 
lemn vow, or the duties which must neces- 
sarily devolve upon them, that it seems but 
a cruel mockery of the holiest and purest 
affections which gladden and beautify the 
earth. Do we require proof? Witness the 
continually recurring cases of divoree. Go 
look upon the perjured victims ? They have 
sworn before high heaven that nought but 
peATH should sever them, yet after a few 
brief years, or perchance mouths, they come 
before an earthly court, pleading to have 
rut contract annulled which is registered 
in heayen, as though man could blot out the 
records of his Maker ! 

There is no excuse for alienated affection, 
If a wife has once gained the love of her 
husband, she can most. assnredly retain it, 
or if she does not, she is herself at fault. If 
she does not possess his loye she should 
never be his. Neither need she be deceived 
, upon this point, for the puick perception 





with which woman is gifted, in a superior 
degree, will readily detect a counterfeit pas- 
sion. 

A loving heart, like the sun, warms and 
vivifies all who come within its cheering jy). 
fluence. Yet the light of the heart, unlike 
the sun, should never set, or become obseyr. 
ed by clouds, but ever shine on with pure 
and steady rays. a type of love divine. They 
would home, nay, earth itself, be but a pre- 
lude to that heaven to which we aspire, and 
whence emanate our best and noblest affoc- 


tions. 
Hanover, 1852. 





MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIETY. 


BY ROBERT BAIRD. 


The history of Science presents an aspect 
towards religious truth, which contrasts very 
strongly with that which it wore in the last 
century. Much that was most eminent in 
the science of that age, presented itself in 
the attitude of open hostility to revelation. 
“Astronomical records have been fabricated 
or misrepresented,” says a writer at the be- 
ginning of this century, “for the purpose of 
discrediting the sacred chronology: the nat- 
vy ral history of the earth and man investiga- 
ted to disprove the Scripture; Chemistry to 
find materialism, and deny a first cause; and 
moral and political philosophy to strike at 
Evangelical truth.” It was characterized, 
not exclusively indeed, but in very great 
part, as “an age of infidel philosophy.” 

The more complete and scientific form 
which knowledge has taken, in our day, has 
totally reversed the character of Scienc2 in 
this respect. More extended investigation 
has harmonized many seeming diserepancics, 
aud science, in every branch, proffers sup- 
port to the Gospel in its relations to nature 
and history. The materialism of former 
days has given place to a more spiritual phi- 
losophy, and atheism and infidelity find, 
when undisguised, few reputable advocates. 
Ethnology and ethnography, the natural 
history of the human race and of human 
language already indicate the original con- 
nection of all the languages, and the original 
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unity of all the ‘varieties of mankind. Moral 
ecntiment assumes a far higher place in phi- 
Jésophical’ spectiiations which are current 
with the present generation. 

Geology—the most comprehensive of all 
the modern sciences, and also perhaps the 
most popular, which, in the crude state in 
which it was a century. ago, offered many 
objections to the Bible, has decided many 
such questions in favor of revealed truth— 
has been carried to its present height by 
names as eminent for their Christian faith as 
for their scientific attainments, and interests 
some ofits most ardent volaries, in efforts to 
establish a yet more complete harmony with 
the Word of God. 
ulations which are hostile to Scripture, are 
séldom presented as such. The hold which 
the Bible has at length gained upon the mass 
of each great class of society, forbids such 
writers to indulge the hopes of any speedy 
acceptance of views which are seen to be at 


Even the scientific spee- 


varianee with it. 

Such an achievement as this, Christianity 
has never before accomplished iu this field, 
The body of Science has already become 
very vast. Many conclusions are firmly es- 
tablished, and many minds, in the most dis- 
tant moral conditions, are philosophizing on 


Christianizing of sucha development of hu- 
man thought, extending over the whole 
length of man and nature, is wonderfal— 
Much remains yet to be accomplished; but 
Christians can approach the task, however 
great it may be, or may become, with the 
confidence derived from numberless victo- 
ries in the same field. The promise is'as 


hopeful for the future, as the progress has | 


been great in the past. From this progress 
there is reason to hope that all real truth 
shall yet vindicate and sustain Divine Truth 
that all the science aud wisdom of the 
world shall do homage to the infinite wisdom 
and knowledge of God, and that all the be- 
nevolence and humanity of Socicty, shall | 
acknowledge their obligations to that love of | 
God in the Gospel, which is their only effi- 





cient source. 


For the Literary Miscellany. 
PRACTICAL WISDOM. 


BY A NEW CONTIBUTOR, 


Nothing can be more important than to 
rightly understand, what kind of education 
is necessary to enable its possessorto fulfil 
I do 


not underrate the benefits of a thorough edu- 


the great ends of human existence. 
cation, When I assert thata great mistake 
exists in regard tothe design and scope of 
such training. Many are disposed to regard 
such an education as the ultimatum, when it 
is but a foundation for a superstructure. An 
Men of 


talent, genius and learning enter the lists 


error in this respect is often fatal. 


with their inferiors in all these qualifications 
and find themselves vanquished in every 
strife, 

Such, after a few unsuccessful attempts to 
win golden opinions often retire from the 
contest, either blaming their fortune, or 
thinking that they have not strength for the 
conflict. 

There is evidently a deficiency 
somewhere. It is not in of 
learning—it is not a want of energy, nor is 
it the absence of natural talent. It can be 


great 
4 


the amount 


; only a lack of practical knowledge, which 
the facts thus ascertained. The thorough | 


ineapacitates them, to adapt themselves to 
surrounding circumstances—an ignorance of 
indifference to the 
They can con- 


human nature and an 
more trivial oceurrences. 
vince the understanding by logieal reason- 
able to affect the heart, 
‘y. They cannot act, 
world around them. 

the chariot, but must 
A knowledge of human 
nature is indispensible in any moral under- 
taking. Man has no richt to be ignorant of 
his fellow, no right to offend his tastes, or 
wound his feelings. The most lamentable 
ignorance of human nature is often displayed 
by those who have most to doe with 
it, this is often true of ministers of the Gos- 
pel, in their first efforts in the performance 
of pastoral duties. Their pulpit exercises 
give abundant promise of future excellence 


ing, without being 
or please the fan 
think, or feel as the 
Genius will draw 
first be harnessed. 
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but in their intercourse with their people, 
their unfitness is quite apparent. I am not 
disposed to censure them, the fault is in 
their education. 

They have a correct knowledge of the 
state of the human heart, but the avenues by 
which that heart can be reached are to them 
sealed. They are sent into the world with 
about the same practical knowledge of it, 
they have of the moon. They are literally 
as sheep among wolves. 

When settled they are expected to do the 
labor of two men with the compensation of 
one, and are often envied for the easy life 

, they lead. They are not permitted to asso- 
ciate unreservedly with the world around 
them. The mechanic whosucceeds, under- 
stands every part of his business, the clergy- 
man cannot reasonably hope for success 
without as perfect a knowledge of his peo- 
pleand their wants. To combat their er- 
rors, he must first learn what they are; a 
kind of information his library does not fur- 
nish. 

To persuade men to forsake the ways of 
evil, he must know how to affect the heart. 
Nor can this be acquired in his study.— 
Schools can only discipline the mind and 
store it for future usefulness. The scholar 
must learn toexercise this discipline in ap- 
plying these stores to the practical walks of 
life, or they are as a sounding brass, Few 
are aware how much may be learned from 
the most common occurrences, or how much 
of man’s true character is shown by the 
most trifling acts. The correct way of esti- 
matingeharacter is not by calculating only 
great deeds, but all the acts, minor as well 
as major of a man’s life are necessary to the 
making up that character. Every departure 
from purity leaves a stain upon the moral 
character, and has a crushing effect on moral 
energy. Folly is easily learned but difficult 
to be entirely unlearned. 


Books having no intrinsic value should 
not be read, for they unfit the mind for 
whatever is useful and solid. Nothing 
should escape notice or be forgotten that can 
be of service in forming character, or in pro- 





moting the great ends of life. Men become 
great, they arenot born so, They become 
great, not by accident, but by patient anq 
necessary toil. They are not removed 
from society but identified with all its yea) 
interests, They were never exempt from 
the ills and frailties of humanity. 

Obstacles have been overcome, temp;;. 
tions resisted, virtue wooed and won. Each 
faculty of the mind has performed well its 
allotted part. The hands have been diligeng 
in their work and the heart has guided j 
aright. A clear head; an unfaltering, , 
strong hand and a pure heart may all be 
ours. 

The young man may enter the lists with 
high hopes, for fame and excellence are with- 
in the reach of all. Let him banish al] gor- 


did views of wealth, matter was made {for 
mind, not mind for matter. 

An empty purse is a misfortune, an empty 
head an abomination. Ignorance issin. The 
man “who starves his soul to enrich his estate 
is more infamous than the man who appro- 
priates his neighbors abundance to his own 
pressing wants. It is all important to com- 
menceright. An honorable calling should 
be selected,and honestly pursued,not because 
honesty is the best policy, but because it is 
right. Disappointment should stimulate our 
enterprise and increase our zeal, Obstacles 
are sent to strengthen our hands; not to re- 
tard our progress. 





Tax Licut or tur Hovse.—No one, who 
has not tried, can estimate the amount of in- 
fluence which one loving, unselfish spirit can 
exercise in a household. If a selfish and 
gloomy temper can shed its baneful infli- 
ence around, making all who come within its 
shadow cold and gloomy too, much more 
(blessed be God !) shall the spirit of Chris- 
tian love diffuse and spread itself over the 
hearts around, till it has moulded them in 
some degree to its own image, and taught 
them to seek for themselves that renewing 
Spirit, whose fruit is seen to be love, and 


joy, and peace. 





EYE THAT BEAMETH. 





For the Monthly Miscellany. 


EYE THAT BEAMETH. 
BY M. A. RICE. 


Eye that beameth clear and bright, 
‘Neath a brow of purest white, 
Warming with thy genial rays, 

All who on thy beauty gaze; 
Moving with thy magte look, 

Hearts whom tempests never shook. 
Window, curiously wrought, 

Where the spirit looketh out; 

Thou art beautiful, but tears 

Will bedim in coming years, 

And as dark clouds float between 
Earth and heaven's refulgent beam, 
So must time-born shadows fall, 
And thy radiant beauty pall; 

Soon shall come death’s moonless night, 
Soon be quenched thy peerless light. 


Hand, that with the rising sun, 
Hath thy wonted toil begun, 
Nor hath ceased the work to ply, 
'Till the stars are in the sky; 
Gently by the couch of pain, 
Soothes the pale and languishing, 
Laving now the fevered brow, 
Pressing oft the pulse so low, 
Or perchance, at midnight hour, 
Guides the pen with magic power. 
Active agent of the will, 
Instrument of good or ill; 
Wondrous is the power thou hast, 
Making bloom the desert waste, 
Rearing high the ponderous pile, 
O’er the wreck of Time to smile— 
There are mighty deeds of thine, 
Annalled on the page of Time— 
Friendship’s pledge, affection’s seal, 
Who can press thee and not feel. 
Who forgets the soft hand laid 
Kindly on his infant head; 
Though long griefs his heart hath stirred, 
Since that mother’s prayer he heard— 
Stranger in a distant land, 
Still he feels that mother’s hand. 
Magie, cunning, skill and power, 
All are thine—ihy nature's dower; 
Yet thou may’st in one short hour, 
Wither as a passing flower. 
Haste thee, every work ulfil, 
Soon shall pass thy mortal day— 
Helpless, pulseless, still, 
Thou shalt mingle with the 2 


Ear, that pleasure minist’reth 
To the soul that music hath, 





Or perhaps awakens pain 

Where compassion holds her reign, * 
As the low and hopeless mean 

Rises from Earth's wretched one— 
Thou hast heard the clanking chain, 
When the slave-ship sails amain, 

Or, perchance, the orphan’s ery, 
Friendless ‘neath the dark’ning sky; 
Yet some pleasing sounds arise, — 
From the earth, the air, the skies. 
There is music in the rear 

Of the wave along the shore; 

Music as the wild birds sing 

"Midst the lovely flowers of spring; 
Music as soft zephyrs pass; 

Music in the northern blast. 

Who hath listed to the tone 

Of a dearly cherished one, 

And not felt the magic power 

Ofa voice in that glad hour? 

Ear, thou art an avenue 

Of much pain, and leasure, too, 
Yet withir. the narrow cell, 

Where thou soon art doomed to dwell, 
No distracting sound of pain, 
Evermore will come again; 

Music would be wasted breath 

“On the cold, dull ear of death.” 


Spirit, viewless as a breath, 
Noiseless as the step of death, 
Never touched, and never seen, 
Only recognized within; 

Dweller in the mortal part, 

Full of mystery thou art. 

Curious men have often sought 
Thine abode to single out, 

Sought the avenue to thread, 
Which from thee to matter ed; 
But unable to succeed, 

Call thee mystery, indeed. 

Yet, though deep and wond'rous now, 
Thou art but in embryo, 

And the race is but begun, 

Which through endless time shall run. 
As some pearl in ocean-caves. 
Glitters not beneath the waves, 

Or some diamond in the mines, 
Shines but in the darkness shines, 
Or as coral on the rock, 

Sea-weeds kiss and billows shock —~ 
So, immortul spirit, thou, 

In thy tenement below, 

Half unconscious of thy birth, 
Grov'lest ’mid the things of earth. 
But when severed earthly bands, 
And into the spirit-land 

Thou shalt enter, Oh how dear 
Will thy greatness then appear. 
Art thou ransomed? Spirit know, 
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When thy prison-house below. 
@rumbling, lets the captive go, 
Then on mest exultant wing, 
Thou wilt rise, and soar and ging, 
Where no cloud shall intervene, 
Thee and heaven's own sun between. 
And as prisoner in his cell, 
Sees the light he loves full well, 
May be but a trembling beam, 
Through the grated window gleam; 
So do glorious visions lie 
On the soul so pure, so high, 
That we cannot doubt the truth 
Of its never failing youth. 
Time, por chance, nor change, can ever, 
Thee from thought and being sever— 
Death can bring no death to thee, 
Tis thine immortality. 

Grand Blane, 1852. 





For the Literary Miscellany. 
THAT VALE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY J. L. MCCLOUD. 


Fleet years have gone by since I roamed o’er that 
plain, 
Where I carelessly sung youth's wild song, 
And held my young hear¢ as it leaped to the strain 
Of the wild birds that fluttered along. 


On the fleet wings of thought, does my soul dare to 
scale, 
Opposition in memory’s sky; 
And far does mind's vision go back to that vale, 
That is spanned by the green mountains high. 


I wanton in dreams o’er that grass-matted plain, 
And the strawberry pluck in my glee; 

And my echo of gladness comes back a wild strain, 
And I sigh once again to be free. 


The friends of my boyhood, whose names are im- 
pressed 
In bright lines upon memory’s page— 
Where are they? Time's waves that are never at rest, 
Have scattered them over Life's stage ! 


Deep sorrows and sighs have long sought to erase 
The glad scenes of my youth from my heart; 
But the visions of childhood, the flight, and the 


chase, 
From my memory cannot depart ! 


The mountains that hung o’er that vale, and the 
rocks 
That in triumph looked down from their hight, 


As if frowning o’er ¢rags, on the herds and the 
flocks 


That were feeding below with delight. 


All of these come back fresh to my memory’s eye, 
And the scene gives my spirit a feast; 





ae 
And then, back, far more fleet than the Eagle, I 4, 
To that fair sunny vale in the East. : 


Thou vale! where o'er pebble and rock 
streams, 


As they carelessly leaped to the sea: 
Thou art a fit emblem of some land of dreams, 
And on dream-wing I fly back to thee! 


wrhided 
Riceg 


Let me sport o'er those hills that once circled py 
round, r 


And again climb the hemlock and pine: 
Oh! let me again o’er thy rocks lightly bound, 
And the loftiest pleasure is mine ! 


No place in this gloom-land of forests is found, 
Like that Vale where the Hoosic runs free: 
There's no other on Earth, should I circle jt wud, 


I should find none, sweet vale, that's like thee! 
KaALaMAz0o THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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THE GENTLE STREAMLET. 


BY C. C. MILLER. 


Ever murmuring sweet, and low, 
Onward in your course ye go; 
Gentle streamlet ! bide thy time, 
Ocean's waves shall soon be thine. 
Forth from gorges deep, thou'rt coming, 
Dancing, laughing, leaping, running; 
Raising, with thy gentle tiow, 
Onward in your course ye go. 


In the meadowy vale so green, 
There thy sparkling eye is seen: 
Reflecting forth the shades of night, 
Or sporting in the morning light. 
From morn to eve, from eve to morn, 
Evermore is seen thy form, 
Speaking still with babbling flow, 
Onward in your course ye go. 


Onward move in joyous glee, 
Soon to mingle with the sea; 
Beneath its broad and glittering wave, 
Forever there shall be thy grave; 
Or on the mirrored ocean breast, 
Calmly languishing to rest. 
Destined there no more to roam, 
Sweetly quiet is thy home. 


Life is a stream along whose tide, 
The hopes and fears of man doth glide; 
In joy, in sorrow, death he knows 
The heart's deep pleasure and its woes. 
Yet, waits not long if grieved or blest, 
As hurrying on he seeks his rest— 
A rest, that to us all shall be 
The ocean of Eternity. ‘ 
ULEVELAND. 
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PHENOMENA OF THOUGHT. 
Every object in the external world is suf- 
ficient to excite our wonder. If we proceed 
to examine the elements of any body, we 
are soon obliged to abandon our, inquiries, 
without ascertaining its real essence. If we 
jpstitutea new examination respecting its 
susceptibilities, or how it affects other bod- 
ies,and is gffeeted by them,here again we have 
forced upon us a most humbling conviction 
of the limited extent of our capacities and 
knowledge—for until we know how that in- 
finitade of substances of which the material 
universe is composed, affects a particular 
body, and how this particular body afiects 
this infinitude of substances in every possi- 
ble combination, our knowledge even of the 
minutest atom of matter that can be pre- 
sented us through the aid of microscopic 
power, must be imperfect. Such are some 
of the wonders of the universe that surrounds 
us. Let us leave this outer court, and enter 
the inner temple—the universe of thought 
and feeling within us. 
-— Necessity confines the attention of men, 
during the first periods of their existence, to 
external objects; and it is not till their 
wants can be easily supplied, and leisure is 
furnished for speculation, that they begin to 
direct their attention to the wonders of their 
intellectual frame, if frame it may be called, 
which frame has none. But mev, whose 
thoughts and emotions of pleasure are awa- 
kened only by sensible objects, are like 
those who have chosen a little spot ina 
desert, whilst an Egypt of plenty was with- 
in their reach ; or like those who traffic on 
some ereek or bay, and never dream that 


| there isan ocean whitened with the com- 


"~ merce of a world. And hence it is, that 
_ those phenomena of thought, which are wor- 
thy of their sublimest contemplations, fail to 
a excite their wonder and their admiration — 
_ Bot what is thought ? Has it length, and 
g breadth, and thickness ? What has that to 
__ 40 with extension, which is absolutely one 


"} and indivisible 2 Where does it reside ? is 


~ it in the centre of the nervous system ? why 








fix the throne of its empire here, whilst it is 
on the Alps, the Andes, or tracing the course 
of the Amazon, the Danube, or the beauties 
of some Arcadian landscape? and then 
again, as though it possessed the attribute of 
ubiquity, glancing to those bright orbs which 
rule the day and the night, or those glowing 
sapphires which gild the firmament. It is 


circumscribed only by that circle whose cen- 
tre is everywhere, and whose circumference 


is nowhere. The universe of matter and 
mind is its home. Through this,it darts,and 
plays, and ranges. What is it that absorbs 
the lonesome mariner, whilst, stiffened with 
cold, he careers in his frail bark on Polar 
Seas ? 

In an instant, quicker than the light, he 
in thought crosses the fithomless deep—re- 
visits his native village—its green pastures 
and grazing herds—its lakes—its vales— 
meets his neighbors—receives the embraces 
of his children, and wipes the tears of joy 
from his Helen’s beaming eye, till he forgets 
that he is in a region illuminated only by 
those streams of light which occasionally 
flash from the pole, and whose minstreley 
is the winds and the waves. Again : trace 
those streams of thought that are sent forth 
from the gushing fountain of maternal love. 
Whilst the fond mother watches the couch 
of her infant beauty, and the’ image of its 
manly sire is reflected on her vision, how do 
her thoughts stretch forward to its future 
fame, and worth, and filial love, the sunshine 
of which is to enlighten and cheer her de- 
scent to the tomb; and when the green 
mound shall rise, that points out the place 
of her slumbers, how does she fancy him vis- 
iting it with a tear, and thinking of all the 
solicitude and care with which she has 
blessed him. Thought is a vigil in a moth- 
er’s breast ; it paints its bow of promise on 
the prospects of the infant slumberer, before 
it has learned to lispa name. But it will 
be said,that there is nothing strange or won- 
derful in these processes or phenomena, and 
that it is owing to the peculiar state of the 
inclinations. 


We acknowledge that it is the inelina- 
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tions which put in operation these trains of 
thought; but our inquiry is into the nature 
of that principle which is susceptible of such 
operations—into the structure of that intel- 
lectua} machine that is capable of producing 
such astonishing results—not into the cause 
or power that puts this machine in motion. 
And tell us, ye who fabricate the web of 
metaphysics, what are the parts of this ma- 
chine? Has it joints, and tenons, and mor- 
tises ? how is it put together ? how does it | 
operate to make a thought ? or does it re- 
semble in structure the corporeal frame ? 
has it bones, and muscles, and arteries, and 
veins ? show them to us. Can inert matter 
think ? prove it, if it does. But if it does 
not, and you still forbear to satisfy our in- 
guiries, quarrel not with our philosophy, if 
we pronounce these phenomena of thought 
wonderful. Quarrel not with our philoso- 
phy, if we pronounce it strange—yea, and 
passing strange—that the sunny hills and 
piains that were trodden by the feet of our 
childhood, and streams that made the heart 
leap as they rolled sparkling in sunshine, 
should, after a long lapse of years, be arrayed 
in an instant, with all their fascinations, be- 
fore the mind. 

It was the opinion of the illustrious Ba- 
con, that the mind possesses in itself princi- 
ples which inseparably connect it with the 
whole series of its past operations. This 
seems to be corroborated by facts ; for oc- 
currences are often happening, which bring 
to our recollection circumstances and events 
which have not been before the mind per- 


haps for years. And in our dreams, thought, | 


ranging among the numberless series of our 


past affections, recalls things which have es- | 


caped, and probably would have escaped us 
forever. The same phenomena have also oc- 
curred in fevers and in nervous excitements. 
And the statements of those who have nar- | 
rowly escaped a watery tomb, tend to con- 
' firm the credibility of this opinion ; for they 
testify, that whilst actually suffering the ag- 
onies of dissolution, their mental operations 
were powerfully quickened, and that the in- 
eidents of their whole past lives have come 


rushing simultaneously on the field of thei, 
intellectual vision, in the minuteness With 
which they were originally observed, 4, id 
why may not some enlivening or Quicken. 
ing process be employed to bring every 
thought and feeling of our past lives before 
the mind with a fearful distinctness, a that 





| £nal revision of our characters which reve). 
‘tion teaches us to expect? And may 
‘not i inquire whether the prominent distin. 
tion between the finite and infinite mind \. 
|not this—that while the former can sec) 
only a few of its past operations, the latte 
is capable of embracing its own and the Op 
erations of all other minds through the whoje 
‘range of eternity, and of concentrating the 
whole, the past, the present, and _ the futur. 
in one fixed point, constituting the eter: 
now of Him, who is, and was, and is to 
come. QO, what is this invisible, intangible 
and immaterial something, called thought’ 
How do we come by the thought of a land. 
scape? The rays of light, it is said, are r. 
flected from it, so that they enter the eve, 
and, undergoing several refractions by the 
lenses, they fivally paint a picture of the 
landscape inverted on the retina. But what 
, resemblance is there between the picture of 
a landscape and the thought of a landscape! 
How then do we come by the thought of s 
landscape? It is said that the retina, which 
is an expansion of the optic nerve connect- 
ing the back part of the eye with the bra, 
conveys an impression of it to the brain— 
But who knows that there is an impression 
of it conveyed thither ? and supposing there 
be, who has ever ascertained how it is dis 
posed of, after it reaches the brain? What 
is this retina? It is a substance precisely 
the same with the nerves which are diffused 
throughout the system, some of which fom 
' the organs of hearing, others of touch, taste 
‘and smell. But if the organs of sensation 
‘are all composed of the same material, wy 
do not the rays of light, when they come 
contact with the organ of touch, or any o 
the other ergans of sense, produce in the 
mind the sensation of vision? Why are ¥e 





not all eyes, like the living ones in the 
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Apocalypse ? Why are we not all hearing, 
«l| feeling, all amelling, all tasting? How 


then do we come by thought, O ye, who 


pave searched the penetration of the intel- 
E jectual temple, tell us. But poetry and ora- 
ory furnish us with the most happy and 
surprising exhibitions of thought. Indeed, 
ail the arts and sciences are only different 


modes of it. 

The trains of thought in every mind are 
ander the influence of two or three primary 
laws, denominated the laws of association or 
suggestion. The most important of these 
ae analogy, and contiguity in time and 
place. According as the influence of the 
former or the latter of these laws predomi- 
pates,the character or quality of the thoughts 
js varied. Analogy is the principle that 
governs the trains of thought in the mind of 
the original poet, and contiguity of time and 
place in that of the mere imitator. The lat- 
ter, after all his efforts to reach some Parnas- 
sian summit, will only add one name more 
to the long catalogue of those who have 
fluttered and fallen in their attempts to soar 
to these giddy heights ; whilst the former, 
when he sweeps the harp, fills every bosom 
with the harmony of his notes, Like Mil- 
ton, he visits creation’s early dawn, when 
the morning stars tuned their first anthems ; 
soars over the Aonian mount, through chaos 
and the world unborn ; asserts eternal Prov- 
idence, and justifies the ways of God to 
nen; or like Pollok, he rolls his harmonious 
numbers down the tide of time ; or like By- 
ron, he treads on an empire’s dust, muses on 
torn ocean’s roar,on Leman’s placid bosom, 
and listens to the grasshopper singing near ; 
and then again leaps with the live thunder 
among the Alpine crags. But how is it, or 
why is it, that we find all this difference in 
these unaccountable phenomena of thought ? 
Why, it is said, that it must be attributed to 
nature—which means, simply, that we know 
nothing about it. 

Witness again the orator charming every 
thought of the crowds that surround him, to 
some particular sentiment. He speaks, and 
he melts them into pity—enkindles their in- 





dignation—or, by the strength and vividness 
of his description, fills them with all the 
pleasing emotions of beauty, grandeur, and 
sublimity. He speaks, and conviction flash- 
es from every sentence, whilst the goddess 
of persuasion follows with her golden fet- 
ters. But how is it that thought possesses 
the wonderful power of being concentrated, 
or concentrating itself, so as to produce the 
effects that result from the efforts of the ora- 
tor? Whocan tell? 


Another of the peculiarities of thought, is 
the power which it possesses of tracing anal- 
ogies, as means in reference to a particular 
end, which power is the foundation of all 
that is denominated science. All the great 
truths or propositions in any science are 
evolved by a process of thought called rea- 
soning, which process is nothing but a series 
of felt analogies or relations. Certain data 
are taken, and the relations traced among 
them to some final result; which is still 
nothing but a felt relation, which, when lo- 
gically expressed, is called a proposition — 
Ip a series of propositions which constitute 
reasoning, there is a relation felt throughout, 
and this relation is that of a part to a com- 
prehending whole,since the predicate in each 
preceding proposition of the series, is made 
the subject of the following. The predicate 
of the last proposition in the series, there- 
fore, must be some property or quality of the 
subject of the first. And the first proposi- 
tion in the series must be an axiom, or a 
proposition that can ultimately be reduced 
to one. This is that process of thought 
which has presented to our ravished views 
so many fields of science, and is destined to 
enlarge not only those now before us, but to 
open still new fields,not a glimmer of which 
has yet reached our intellectual ken. It is 
this process of thought that constitutes a ge- 
nius for scientific investigations, It was 
with this that Bacon was familiar, who, by 
the fire of his intellect, consumed those veils 
which 80 long hung before the temples of 
truth, and lighted up the avenues which 
conduct to it, so that the devotee who now 
wishes, may enter and worship before her 
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burnished throne. It was this that urged 
Newton, that priest of nature, onward in 
those investigations, the results of which 
haye contributed so much to enlarge the 
bonads of thought. How interesting was 


that single effort of his,in which he went | 


from link to link in a chain of reasoning, till 
he arrived at the sublime conclusion, that 


the planets were stayed in their orbits by | 


the same force that confines a pebble to the 
shore. He has, as it were, filled all space 
with suns and ‘worlds, so that you may en- 
large your perceptions till you have embra- 
ced all whith the telescopic tube will bring 
within your reach, and imagine ocean on 
ocean of suns and ‘worlds beside; and all 
these will be no more in comparison with 
the courifless oceans which’ still roll on the 
bosom of infinity beyond, than a grain of 
sand to the numberless atoms that constitute 
the globe. O, what have been the achieve- 
ments of thought! How unfettered in its 
rangé ! how inconceivable in its ‘rapidity ! 
It fixes upon all that is dreary, wild, and 
waste in nature—all that is beautiful, grand, 
and sublime. | Mountdins, plains, deserts, 
solitudes, rivers, and oceans, winds and tem- 
pests, are its home. It finds a companion in 
every star, dwells on infinity itself, then ri- 
ses to that Being who sits upon a throne 
that is high and lifted up, and whose bright- 
ness fills the heaven of heavens. O, what is 
thought? Something that baffles expres- 
sion—an immortal principle—an emanation 
of the Deity—a celestial fire, destined to 
burn and to glow forever! 





Ler every man endeavor to make all the 
world happy, by a strict performance of his 
duty to Ged and man, and the mighty work 
of reformation will soon be acceraplished. 





Power and liberty are like heat and mois- 
ture; where they are well mixed, everything 
prospers ; where they are single, they are 
often destructive, 
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JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER, 


The lastray oftwilight rests on the }. 
}and illumes the tree tops, then ealmly ; 
its flight, while the pale moon | 


m ¢ 


JOC] 
i 


from the eastern horizon, as if to eateh 
uv 
{> 


limpse of thé depurting day. She no} 
ger wears her crescent. form, but appears 
all her loveliness. But though lovely q, 
splendid is this scene, yet a few ae. azo 
there was heard, in this very place, the dj 
of battle, and the noise of strife. 

The shouts and exclamations of the vier 
rious—the groans of the wounded and dy. 
ing, then. mingled together. 

Above and around, the air was filled y 
smoke, and fearfully flashed the flames of: 
burning cities. 

Costly buildings which had towered 
years toward the blue sky, fell never mo; 
rise from the ruined mass; the destructioy 
of property, and the devastation were indu: 
complete. Now all is hushed, The eon. 
quering army bas departed—the childr 
Ammon are subdued. Silence reigns qua 
of this deserted, yet forever renowned spo. 

But the vow of Jephtha, which he vows! 
to the Lord, is yet to be fulfilled. “If th) 
shalt without fail deliver the children oi 
Ammon into my hands, then shall it | 
that whatever cometh forth of the doors of 
my house to meet me wher: I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon,shall surely | 
the Lord’s, and I willoffer it: up as a bunt 
offering”? The God of Israel has been wit) 
his people, and Jephtha is returning th 
leader of a triumphant host, a victorious 
army. 

The moon rises hi¢herand higher, and the 
night breeze sings its lonely song as it rus)is 
past the conquerors or stays to toy with | 
plumes: that bedeck their noble crests— 
Onward they march, and still onward. Their 
leader is in his glory—his crest is “Judal:’s 
kingliest,” and firmly falls his foot, as wii 
majesty he leads his mighty army ov— 
Hastily he passes over the uneven surii 








which interyenes between him and bs 
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home, until brilliant lights from his own 


palace are . 
the queen of night. But hark! the melodious 


coand of music is borne by the evening 
zephyrs to his ear, and he views - the forms 
of ‘maidens, coming forth with timbrels and 
withdances, “Nearer they approach until 
they are distinctly seen. 

One there is among them, who excels that 
merry groupe in beauty and loveliness.— 
Her dress denotes that she is of a high rank, 


t 
while her stately yet graceful mien bespeaks 
her the daugliter of a king. *Tis Jephthah’s 


danghter coming forth to welcome her illus- 
trious sire. She is his only child,and dearer 
+ his sight; than all earth’s countless wealth; 
than all earth’s most enticing honors. And 
lovelier now than earth’s most lovely thing is 
she, as with light etep and beaming eye, she 
throws her arms around his neck and 
breathes «he sacred name, “my father’? He 
answers not, and a deadly shade has passed 
over his noble countenanée. Again she ex- 
claims in painful earnestness, “Father, my 
father2” The melody of her voice reaches 
bis earand pierces his heart, while sobs _re- 
plete with agony burst from his pallid lips, 
es pressing his beloved child to his heart, he 
exclaims, “Alas my daughter! thou hast 
brought me very low, and thon art one of 
them that trouble me; for I have opened my 
mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.” 
The sound of mirth has ceased among those 
maidens, and sadness rests upon their fea- 
turesas they gaze on that haughty brow, 
distorted with agony, and those features that 
seem/as if death itself had left its impress 
theres 

They look upon the face that rests upon 
his bosom—perchance’ it has grown one 
shade paler; but there is seen a look of calm 
determination, of quiet resignation, as she 
acknowledges her willingness to submit to 
this, the providence of God. The moon has 
twiee filled herhorn, but the loving and 
beloved walk’ abroad no more with the 
daughtérs of earth; she has devoted herself 
to the service ofher God. 


seen vieing with the splendor of 
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_- 


Some seven or eight vears ago, the 


lli- 
habitants of a large city in the north of 
Scotland were apprised, by hanabil's, that 
James Montgomery, Esg., of Shefficld, the 


poet, was to address a meeting on the sub- 
ject of Moravian missions, This announce- 


ment, in the language of Dr, Caius, “did 


| bring de water into our mouth.’ The 
| thought of seeing a live poct, of European 


reputation, arriving at our very door, in a 
remote corner, was absolutely electrifying, 
We went early to the chapel where he was 
aunounced to ‘speak, and ere the lion of the 
evening appeared, amused ourselves with 
watching and analyzing the andience which 
his celebrity Rad collected. It not 
very numerous, and not very select. Few 


of the grandees of the city had econdeseended 


was 


to honor him with their presence. Stranger 
still, there was but a sparse supply of clergy, 
or of the prominent religionists of the town, 
The church was chiefly filled. with females 
| of a certain age, one or two stray “hero 


worshippers’? like ourselves, a few young 


ladies who had read some of his minor 
poems, and whose eyes seemed lighted up 
with a gentle fire of pleasure in the pros- 
pect of seeing the author of those “beautiful 
verses on the Grave, and Prayer,” and two 


s 


or three who had come from ten mil 
see and hear the celebrated poet. When 


off to 


} 
uj 


. 
atlength appeared, we continued to marvel 
at the aspect of the platform. Instead of 
being supported by the elite of the city, in- 
stead of forming a rallving centre of attrae- 
tion and ‘unity to all who had a sympathy 
with piety or with genius for leagues round 
it, a few obscure individuals presented them- 
selves, who seemed rather anxious to catch a 
little eclat from him, than to delight to do 
him honor. Thé evening was rather ad- 
vanced ere he rose to speak. His appear- 
ance, as far as we could catch it, was quite 
in keeping with the spiritual cast of his 
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poetry. He was tall, thin, bald, with face 
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of sharp outline, but mild expression; and 
we looked with no little reverence on the 
eye which had shot fire into the Pelican 
Island, and on the hand (skinny enough we 
ween), which had written “The Grave.”— 
He spoke in a low voice, sinking occasional- 
ly ivto an inaudible whisper: but his action 
was fiery and his pantomine striking. In 
thecourse of his speech he alluded, with 
considerable effect, to the early heroic strug- 
gles of Moravianism, when she , was yet 
alone in the death-grapple with the powers 
of Heathen darkness, and closed (when did 
he ever closea speech otherwise?) by quoting 
a few vigorous verses from himself. 

We left the meeting, we remember, with 
two wondering questions in our ears: first, 
Is this fame? of what value reputation, 
which, in a city of seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants, is so freezingly acknowledged? Would 
not any empty, mouthing charlatan, any 
“twopenny tear-mouth,” any painted, stupid 
savage, any clever juggler, any dexterous 
player upon the fiery harp-strings of the pop- 
ular passions, have enjoyed a better recep- 
tion than this true, tender, and holy poet? 
But secondly; Is not this true, tender, and 
holy poet partly himself to blame? Has he 
not put himself in a false position? Has he 
not too readily lent himself as an instrament 
of popular excitement? Is this progress of 
his altogether a proper, a poet’s progress?— 
Would Milton, or Cowper, or Wordsworth, 
have submitted to it? Andis it in good 
taste for him to eke out his orations by long 
extracts from his own poems? Homer, it is 
true, sang his own verses; but he did it for 
food. Montgomery recites them, but it is 
for fame. 

We pass not gladly—as we did in thought 
then—from the progress'to the poet-pilgrim 
himself. We have long admired and loved 
James Montgomery, and we wept under his 
spell ere we did either the one or the other, 
We will not soon forget theSabbath evening 
— it wasin golden summer tide—when we 
first heard his “Grave’’ repeated, and wept as 
we heard it. It seemed to come, as it pro- 
feased to come, from the grave itself—a still 





small voice of comfort and of hope,even from 
that stern abyss, It wasa fine and bol 
idea to turn the great enemy into a comfor. 
ter, and elicitsuch a reply, so tender and 
submissive, to the challenge, “O Grayo 
where is thy victory?’ Triumphing in 
prospect over thesun himself, the grave pro- 
claims the superiority and immunity of the 
soul— 


“The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 

But thou! immortal as his Sire, 
Shalt never die.” 


Surely no well in the wilderness eye, 
sparkled out to the thirsty traveller a yoice 
more musical, more tender, and more cheer. 
ing, than this which Montgomery educes 
from the jaws of the narrow house. Soon 
afterwards we became acquainted with some 
of his other small pieces, which then seized 
and which still occupy the principal place 
in our regards. Indeéd, it is on his little 
poems that the permanency of his fame is 
likely to rest, as it isinto them that he has 
chiefly shed the peculiarity and the beauty 
of his genius. James Montgomery has lit 
tle inventive or dramatic power; he cannot 
write an epic; none of his larger poems, 
while some are bulky, can be called great; 
but he is the best. writer of hymns (under- 
standing a hymn simply to mean a short 
religious effusion) in the language. He 
catches the transient emotions of the pious 
heart, which arise in the calm evening walk, 
where the saint, like Isaac, goes out into the 
fields to meditate; or under the still and 
star-fretted midnight: or on his “own de- 
lightful bed;”’ or in pensive contemplations 
of the “Common Lot;” or under the Swiss 
heaven, where evening hardly closes the eye 
of Mont Blanc, and stirs lake Leman’s 
waters with a murmur like a sleeper's 
prayer; wherever, in short, piety kindles in- 
to the poetic feeling, such emotions he 
catches, refines, and embalis in his snatches 
of lyricsong. As Wordsworth has express 
ed sentiments which the “solitary lover of 
nature was unable to utter, save with glis- 





tening eye and faltering tongue,” 80 Mont- 
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gomery has given poetic form and words to 
breathingsand paintings of the Christian’s 
spirit, which himself never suspected to be 
ical at all, till he saw them reflected in 
verse. Hehas caught and crystallized the 
tear dropping from the peuitent’s eye; he 
has echoed the burden of the heart, sighing 
with gratitude to Heaven; he has arrested 
and fixed in melody the “upward glancing 
of an eye, When none but God is near.” In 
his verse, aud in Cowpei’s, the poetry of 
ages of devotion has broken silence, and 
spoken out. Religion, the most poetical of 
all things, had, for a long season, been di- 
yorced from song, or had mistaken pert jin- 
gle, impudent familiarity, and doggerel, for 
its genuine voice. It was reserved for the 
bards of Oluey and Sheffield to renew and 
to strengthen the lawful and holy wedlock. 
Moutgomery, then, is a religious yrist 
and as such, is distinguished by many pe- 
culiar merits, His first quality is a certain 
quiet simplicity of language, and of purpose. 
His is not the ostentatious, elaborate, and 
systematic simplicity of Wordsworth; it is 
unobtrusive, and essential to the action of 
his mind, It is a simplicity, which the dili- 
gent student of Scripture seldom fails to de- 
rive from its pages, particularly from 
its histories and its psalms. It is the 
simplicity of a spirit which religion has 
subdued as well as elevated,and which con- 
glously spreads abroad the wings ofits im- 
agination, under the eye of God. As if 
each poem were a prayer, so is he sedulous 
that its words be few and well ordered. In 
short, his is not so much the simplicity of 
art, nor the simplicity of nature, as it is the 
simplicity of faith. It is the virgin dress of 
one of the white-robed priests in the ancient 
temple. It isa simplicity which, by easy 
and rapid transition, mounts into bold and 
manly enthusiasm. One is reminded of the 
artless sinkings and soarings, lingerings and 
hurryings of David’s matchless minstrelsies 
Profound insight is not peculiarly Mont- 
gomery’s forte. He is rather a seraph thar 
a cherub; rather a burning than a knowing 
oue. He kneels; he looks upward with: 
Voi. 6, Nu. 3—8. 





rapt eye; he covers at times his face with hie 
wing; but he does not ask awful questions, 

or cast strong though baffled glances inte 
the solid and intolerable glory. You can 

uever appiy the words of Gray. He never 
has “‘passed the bounds of flaming space 

where angels tremble as they gaze.” He 
has never invaded those lofty but danger 

ous regions of speculative thought, where 

some have dwelt till they have lost all of 
piety, save its grandeur and gloom. He 
does not reason, far less doubt, on the sub- 
ject of religion at all; it is his only to won- 
der, to love, to weep, and to adore. Some- 
times, but seldom, can he be called a gub- 
lime writer. In his “Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,”’ he blows a bold horn, but the echoes 
and the avalanches of the highest Alps will 
not answer or fallio his reveille. In bis 
“Greenland,” he expresses but faintly the 
poetry of Frost; and his line is often coid as 
a glacier. His “World before the flood” is 
amisnomer. It is not the young virgin un- 
drowned world it professes to be. In his 
“West Indies,’’ there is more of the ardent 
emancipator than of the poet; you catch but 
dimly, through its correct and measured 
verse, a glimpse of Ethiopia—a dreadful ap- 

pellant, standing with one shackled foot on 
the rock of Gibraltar, and the other on the 
Cape of Good Hope, and “stretching forth 
her hands” to an avenging God. And al- 

though, in the horrors of the middle passage, 

there were elements of poetry, yet it was a 
poetry which our author’s genius is too 
gentle and timid fully to extract. As soon 
could he have added a story to Ugolino’s 
tower, or another circle to the Inferno, as 
have painted that pit of heat, hunger, and 

howling despair, the hold of a slave vessel 
Let him have his praise, however, as the 
constant and eloquent friend of the negra, 

and as the laureate of his freedom. The 
high note struck at first by Cowper in his 
lines, “I would not have a slave,” de, it 
was reserved for Montgomery to echo and 
swell up, in reply to the full diapason of the 

liberty of Ham’s children, proclaimed in alk 
the isles which Britain claims as hers. And 
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let us hope that he will be rewarded, before 
the close of his existence, by hearing, though 
it were in an ear half-shut in death, a louder, 
deeper, more victorious shout springing from 


emancipated America, and of saying, like 


Simeon of old, “Lord, now let thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 

The plan of “The Pelican Island” was 
an unfortunate one, precluding as it did 
almost entirely human interest, and rapid 
vicissitude of events; and resting its power 
principally upon the description of foreign 
objects, and of slow though majestic proces- 
ses of nature. Once, and once only, in this 
and perhaps any of his poems, does he rise 
into the rare region of the sublime. It is in 
the description of the sky of the south, a 
subject which indeed is itself inspiration.— 
And yet, in that solemn sky, the great con- 
stellations, hung up in the wondering even- 
ing air, the Dove, the Raven, the Ship of 
Heaven, “sailing from eternity; the Wolf 
“with eyes of lightning watching the Cen- 
taur’s spear; the Altar blazing, “even at the 
footsteps of Jehovah’s throne; the Cross, 
“meek emblem of redeeming love,’’ which 
bends at midnight as when they were taking 
down the Savior of the world, and which 
greeted the eye of Humboldt as he sailed 
over the still Pacific, had so hung and so 
burned for ages,and no poet sung their prais- 
es. Patience, ye glorious tremblers. In a 
page of this “Pelican Island,” a page bright 
as your own beams, and like them immortal 
shall your splendors be yet inscribed. This 
passage,. which floats the poem, and will 
leng memorize Montgomery’s name, is the 
more remarkable, as the poet never saw but 
iu imagination that unspeakable southern 
midnight. And yet we are not sure but, of 
objects so transcendent, the “vision of our 
own” is the true vision, and that ought 
to be perpetuated in song. For our parts, 
we, longing as we have ever done to see 
the Cross of the South, would almost fear to 
have our longings gratified, and to find the 
reality, splendid as it must be, substituted 
for that vast image of bright, quivering stars, 





which has so long loomed before our imagi- 
nations, and so often visited our dreams 
Indeed, it is a question, in reference to ob- 
jects which must, even when seen, deriv 
their interests from imagination, whethe 
they be not best seen by its eye alone, 


Among Montgomery’s smaller poems, the 
finest is the “Stanzas at Midnight,” com- 
posed in Switzerland, and which we see in- 
serted in Longfellow’s romance of Hyperion 
with no notice or apparent knowledge of 
their authorship. They describe a mood of 
his own mind while passing a night among 
the Alps, and contain a faithful transcript of 
the emotions which, thick and sombre as 
the shadows of the mountains, crossed his 
soul in its solitude. There are no words of 
Foster’s which to us possess more meaning 
than that simple expression in his first * 
say, “solemn meditations of the night.” 
Nothing in spiritualhistory is more interes. 
ting. What vast tracts of thought does the 
mind sometimes traverse when it cannot 
sleep! What ideas, that had bashfully pre- 
sented themselves in the light of day, now 
stand outin bold relief and authoritative 
dignity! How do, alas! past struggles and 
sins return to recollection, rekindling on our 
cheeks their first fierce blushes unseen in 
the darkness! How new a light is cast up- 
on the great subjects of spiritual contempla- 
tion! What a “browner horror” falls upon 
the throne of death, and the pale kingdoms 
of the grave! What projects are then 
formed, what darings of purpose conceived, 
and how fully can we then understand the 
meaning of the poet, 


‘In lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, 

When the stil] nights were moonless, have I known 
Joys that no tongue can tell; my paie lip quivers 
When thought revisits them!” 


And when, through the window, looks in 
on us one full glance of a clear large siar, 
how starting'y it seems, like a conscious, 
mild, yet piercing eye; how strongly it 
points, how soothingly it mingles with our 
meditations, and, as with a pencil of fire 
points them away into still remoter and 
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more mysterious regions of thought! Such 
a meditation Montgomery has embodied in 
these beautiful verses; but then he is up 
id the midnight and all its stars; he is out 


am 


amid the Alps, and is catching on his brow 
the living breath of that rarest inspiration 
which moves amid them, then and then 


alone. x_ 
We mentioned Cowper in conjunction 


with Montgomery in a former sentence.— 
They resemble each other in the pious pur- 
pose and general simplicity of their writings, 
but otherwise are entirely distinct. Cow- 
per’s is a didactic, Montgomery’s a roman- 
tie piety. Cowper’s is agloomy, Montgom- 
ery’s a cheerful religion. Cowper has in 
hiss a fierce and bitter vein of satire, often 
irritating into invective; we find no traces of 
any such thing in all Montgomery’s wri- 
tings. OCowper’s withering denunciations 
seem shreds of Elijah’s mantle, torn off in 
the fiery whirlwind. Montgomery is 
clothed in the softer garments, and breathes 
the gentler genius of the new economy. And 
as poets, Montgomery, with more imayina- 
tion and elegance, is entirely destitute of 
the rugged strength of sentiment, the ex- 
quisite keenness of observation, the rich 
humor and the awful personal pathos of 
Cowper. 

Montgomery’s hymns (properly so called ) 
we do not much admire. They are adapted 
and seem written, for such an assemblage 
of greasy worshippers, such lank-haired 
young men, such virgins wise and foolish, 
such children, small and great, as meet to 
lift up their “most sweet voices” within 
certain well-known sanctuaries, They have 
in them often a false gallop of religious sen- 
timentalism. Their unction has been kept 
too long, and has a savor not of the sweetest; 
they abound less indeed than many of their 
class, in such endearing epithets as “dear 
Lord,” “dear Christ,’’ “sweet_Jesus,” &e.; 
but are not entirely free froni these child- 
ish decorations. That one song, sung by the 
solitary Jewish maiden in “Ivanhoe,” (surely 
the sweetest strain ever uttered since the 
spoilers of Judah did by Babel’s streams 





require of its captives a song, and were an- 
swered in that melting melody which has 
drawn the tears and praises of all time), is 
worth ail the hymn-books that ever were 
composed, Montgomery’s true hymns are 
these which bear not the name, but which 
sing, and for ever will sing, their own quiet 
tune to simple and pious spirits. 

Of Montgomery’s prose we might say 
much that was favorable. It is truly 
“Prose by a Poet,” to borrow the title of 
one of his works. You see the poet every 
now and then dropping his mask, and 
showing himself in his true character. It is 
cnough of itself to confute the vulgar pre- 
judice against the prose of poets. Who in- 
deed buta poet has ever written, or can 
ever write good prose, prose that will live? 
What prose, to take but one example, is 
comparable to the prose of Shakspeare,many 
of whose very best passages—as Hanilet’s 
description of man, Falstaff’s death, the 
speech of Brutus, or that dreadful grace be- 
fore meat of Timon, which is of misanthro- 
py the quaintest and most appalling quin- 
tessence, and seems fit to have preceded a 
supper in Eblis—are not in verse? Mont- 
gomery’s prose criticism we value less for 
its exposition of principles, or for its origi- 
nality, in which respects it is deficient, than 
for its generous and eloquent enthusiasm.— 
Itis delightful to find in an author, who had 
so to struggle up his way to distinction, 
such a fresh and constant sympathy with 
the success and the In 
this point he reminds us of Shelley, who, 
hurled down at one time, by universal accla- 
mation, into the lowest abyss of contempt, 
both as an author and a man, could look up 
from it, to breathe sincere admiration toward 
those who had usurped the place in public 
favor to which he was, and knew he was 
entitled. We are not reminded of the 
Lakers, whose tarn-like narrowness of criti- 
cal spirit is the worst and weakest feature 
in their characters. Truly a great mind 
never looks so contemptible as when, stoop- 
ing from the pride of place, it exchanges its 
own high aspirations after fame for poor 


merits of others. 
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mouse-like nibblings at the reputation of 


others, 

Many tributes have been paid of late 
years to the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
lips of Coleridge have waxed eloquent in 
its praise; Southey and Maaaulay have here 
embraced each other; Cheever, from Ameri- 
ea, has uttered a powerful sound in procla- 
mation of its unmatched merits; but we 


are mistaken if its finest panggyric be not) 


that contained’ in Montgomery’s preface, 
prefixed to the Glasgow edition. In it all 
the thankfulness cherished from childhood, 
in a poet’s and a Christian’s heart, toward 
this benign and beautiful book, comes gush- 

ing forth; and he closes the tribute with the 
air of one who has relieved himself from a 
deep burden of gratitude. Indeed, this is 
the proper feeling to be entertained toward 
all works of genius; and an enviots or malign 

criticism upon such is not so mucha defect 
in the intellect as it isa sin of the haart. 
It is a blow struck in the face of a benefac- 
tor. A great author is one who presents us 
with a priceless treasure; and if we at once 
reject the boon and spurn the giver, oursis 
not an error simply, it is a deadly crime. 

The mention of Bunyan and Montgomery 

in conjunction, irresistibly reminds us of a 

writer who much resembles the one, and 

into whom the spirit of the other seems ab- 

solutely to have transmigrated; we mean 

Mary Howitt. She resembles Montgomery 

principally in the amiable light in which 

she presents the spirit of Christianity.— | 
Here the Moravian and the Friend are finely | 
. atone. Their religion is no dire fatalism, | 
like Foster’s; it is no gloomy reservoir ofall 
morbid and unbappy feelings, disappointed | 
hopes, baffled purposes, despairing prospects, 
turning toward heaven, in their extremity, 
for comfort, as it is with a very numerous 
class of authors. It is a glad sunbeam from 
the womb of the morning, kindling all na- 
ture and life into smiles. It is a meek, 
womanlike presence in the chamber of 
earth, which meanwhile beautifies, and shall 
yet redeem and restore it—by its very gen- 
tleness righting all its wrongs, curing all its 











evils, and wiping away all its tears Haq 
but this faith been shown more fully to the 
sick soul of Cowper! were it but shows 
more widely to the sick soul of earth, 


“Soon 
Everv spirit beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vatn, 
And the earth grow young again.” 





And how like is Mary Howitt to Bunyayt 
‘Like him, she is the most sublime of the 
‘simple, and the most simple of the sublime; 
the mest litera] and the most imaginative of 
writers. Hers and his are but a few quiet 
‘words; but they have the effect of “Open 
Sesaine;”’ they conduct into deep caverns of 
feeling and of thought, to open which ten 
thousand mediocrists behind are bawling in 
vain. In “Marion’s Pilgrimage” (thanks 
to the kind and gifted young friend who 
lately introduced us to this beautiful poem,) 
we have a minor “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
where Christianity. is represented as a child 
going forth on a mission to earth, mingling 
with and mitigating all its evils; and is lei 
at the close, still wandering on in this her 
high calling. The allegory is not, any 
more than in Bunyan, strictly preserved; for 
Marien is at once Christianity personified 
and a Christian person, who alludes two 
Scripture events, and talks in Scripture lan- 
guage; but the simplicity, the child-likeness, 
and the sweetness, are those of the gentle 
dreamer of Elstowe. 


We return to James Montgomery only to 
bid him farewell. He is one of the few 
lingering stars in a very rich constellation of 
poets. Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Crabbe, 
Campbell, Shelley, Keats, are gone; some 
burst to shivers by their own impetuous 
motion; others, in the course of nature, have 
simply ceased to shine. Three ef that clus- 
ter yet remain, in Wordsworth, Moore, and 
Montgomery. Let us, without absurdly and 
malignantly denying merit to our rising lu- 
minaries, with peculiar tenderness cherish 
these both for their own sakes, and as still 
linking us to a period in our literary history 
80 splendid.. 
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SONG OF THE SIREN. 


BY CLARA 8 HULETT. 

Tay mother is not here, and the little prayer 
she hath taught thee thou need’st not repeat 
for she will not know whether thou dost or 
not. Thus, for the first time sang the Siren, 
striving, in the mother’s absence, to be- 
guile the prattling boy. Will not God 
know? For she had taught it was to Him, 
his infant prayer ascended, and the Invisi- 
ble answered the child as he meekly prayed 
to Him. But to whom wilt thou pray now 
that thy mother is gone? Pray to God, the 
child replied, and the tempter left, as fold- 
ing his tiny hands, the beautiful boy knelt 
to pray the little morning prayer the young 
mother had taught him. And im the resie- 
tauce of that first temptation he gained un- 
told strength. 

Go with me little one, for beyond the 
creek are beautiful fiowers—daisies and daf- 
fodils, butter-cups and the dear forget-me- 
nots, and brilliant blue-bells And in the 
creek sport golden fish and silver ones. Oh, 
it 1s a delightful, a fairy place; and the Si- 
ren thought the victory her's, as clasping the 
hand of the thoughtless child, she was about 
to enter the forbidden path. But the voice 
of the mother still lingered in his eara. “Go 
not beyond the creek, my son;’? and obedi- 
ent to the mother’s wish, he released himself 
from the tempter’s power, and culled the 
less gaudy flowers that grew within his lit- 
tle play-ground, and happier far was hie than 
if he had gone contrary to his mother’s will, 
and grieved the kind being, who ever strove 
to keep him from ali harm. 

So thou wilt mope the long hours of the 
long summer day in yon dull school-room, 
while beautiful birds are on the wing in the 
shady grove,and in the meadow are bright, 
sweet berries, wilt thou then go with me, or 
remain here conning thy lessons? Nor yet 
had the kindly tones of that mother’s voice, 
“be good to-day,” fallen in vain on the 





young child’s ear, for heedless of the temp- 
ter’s call, the satchelled lad passed on. Far 
could he meet that tender mother at night, 
and feel that he had deceived and disobeyed 
her thus? No; and his feelings calmed when 
conscience and truth prevailed. 


Hast thou no will of thine own? No in- 
dependence, that thou must ever do as she 
bids you? Thou, dutiful child, will recite 
thy solemn ks ons in the Sabbath School, 
while thy young companions enjoy a sail on 
yon bright river, because she hath told you 
it was right thus todo? Thus the Siren 
sang in taunting tones, telling the Joy he 
was aman, and it ill became him to submit 
tothe authority of a woman, even though 
that woman were his mother. But in this 
trying moment, the words of inspiration 
came to his aid; “my son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not; aud he yielded not, 
but passed on with a new moral struggle of 
which he was scarcely conscious before. 

The wine-cup next, the siren placed be- 
fore the youth, for well she knew its magic 
power, and she offered him the goblet filled 
with ruddy wine, but she pointed not out the 
viper that lay concealed beneath its draughta 
But ere he quaffed from the cup of death, 
he remembered, “Wine is a mocker; strong 
drink is raging; whoso is deceived thereby 
is not wise;’’ and as he dashed to the earth 
the deadly poison, he passed, and safely 
passed the grand temptation of life’s spring 
time. 

Now is the accepted time, said the holy 
man of Ged. The youth bowed his head 
and listened well, yet ere he yielded his hears 
to the sweet influenees of religion, the Siren 
tried her magic power again. Not now, not 
now, she whispered; not now while youth 
and beauty paint thy cheek, while health 
and happiness are thine. This is not, can 
not be the time. When, i? not now, mur- 
mured the youth, When is the accepted 
time? When youth and pleasure have fail- 
ed thee—when the friends thou lovest, have 
forsaken thee—when the frosts of seventy 
winters have whitened thy dark locks, and 
the yawning grave stands waiting to receive 
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thee into its cold and cheerlessgloom. Then, 
child of mortality, then is the time to seek 
thy God.” “I may not hope to find Him 
when all others have fled me, if thus I slight 
him in my youthful days.” But rest thee a 
few years; only a few, and more easily 
canst thou break the fetters that bind thee. 
But oh, not now, not now.” “Now is the 
accepted time,” again urged the meek mes- 
senger of Christ. No longer he wavered, but 
made the decision to give up all for his Re- 


deemer. 
In the prime of youth disease laid her 


blighting hand upon him, and he knew that 
he must die. 

“Thou canst not leave this bright earth 
with all its gladsome scenes,” said the Siren, 
for she would fain tempt the dying man to 
deny his God before he left the shores of 
Time. He saw his young companions in 
the enjoyment of health and happiness.— 
Earth was arrayed in spring verdure; wealth 
and fame, too, were almost within his grasp. 
“Say, tell me, canst thou leave all—the 
young bride whom thou hast chosen, the 
tender mother who has watched over thee, 
and the father who has loved thee; thy no- 
ble brother and gentle sister? Tell me, 
canst thou leave all these??? 

“My Father in Heaven calls me,’’ said he, 
in bewildered tones, for in that moment earth 
seemed filled with hitherto unnoticed things 
and it was hard to ieave them all. 

Dying, he reflected. Calmly he surveyed 
the past; calmly he reviewed it all, from in- 
fancy up to the present moment, and realized 
the many temptations with which his path- 
way had been strewn, from the first seeming- 
ly unimportant one, to neglect his infant 
prayer, to the last, to deny his God. 

He saw it all as memory drew the grand 
panorama of his existence before him; he 
could but say “Thy will be done.” It was 
the hour of his soul’s final triumph, and as 
his eye rested upon his weeping bride, that 
triumph became complete. And angels bore 
his freed spirit home to God to rest forever. 


Tue trials of life are the tests which ascer- 





tain how much gold is in us. 





From Harper's <a 
GREAT OBJECTS ATTAINED py 
LITTLE THINGS. 





Tuere is nothing, however small, in p2. 
ture, that has not its appropriate use—yo. 
thing, however insignificant it may appear 
to us, that has not some important missy 
to fulfil. The living dust that swarms j 
clusters about our cheese—the mildow css. 
ng its emerald tint over our prescrves—;), 
lichen and the moss wearing away the wor, 
of grief and honor engraved upon the tom}, 
of our forefajhers, have each their app2opri- 
ate work, and are allimportant in the gic 
economy of nature. The little moss whic) 
so effectually aroused the emotions of Mun: 
Park, when far away from his friends gj 
kip, and when his spirits were almost {). 
ing, may teach a moral lesson to us all, ad 
serve to inspire us with some of that pew. 
verance and energy to travel through lite, 
that it did Mungo Park in his journey thy’ 
the African desert. By the steady and \ii2 
continued efforts of this little frayile pia 
high mountains have been leveled, which : 
human power could have brought from te: 
towering heights. Adamantine rocks have 
been reduced to pebbles; cliffs have nol- 
ered in heaps upon the shore and castles and 
strongholds raised by the hand of man, bai 
proved weak and powerless under the tav:- 
ges of this tiny agent, and become scenes of 
ruin and desolation—the habitations of 11 
owland the bat. Yet who, to look upon tie 
lichen, would think it could do all this'—* 
modest, that we might almost take it iva 
part of the ground upon which we tread — 
Can this, we exclaim, be a leveler of moun- 
tains and mausoleums? Contemplate its 
unobtrusive, humble eourse; endowed by 
nature with an organization capable of veze- 
tating in the most unpropitious cireumsta:- 
ces—requiring, indeed, little more than tle 


tear 


mere moisture of the atmosphere to sus 
it, the lichen sends forth its small filame- 
tous roots, and clings to the hard, dry r k 
with a most determined pertinacity. Tlie 
little fibres, which can scarcely be disce ed 
with the naked eye, find their way inte tu 
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minute crevices of the stone; now, firmly at- 
tached, the rain-drops lodge upon their 
fronds or membraneous scales on the sur- 
face, and filtering to their roots, moisten the 
space which they occupy, and the little 
plant is then enabled to work itself further 
into the rock; the dimensions of the aper- 
ture become enlarged, and the water runs in 
in greater quantities. This work, carried on 
by a legion ten thousand strong,soon pierces 
the stony cliff with innumerable fissures, 
which being filled with rain, the frost causes 
it to split, and large pieces roll down to the 
Jevels beneath, reduced to sand, or to become 
soil for the growth of a more exalted vegeta- 
tion. This, of course, is a work of time—of 
generations, perhaps, measured by the span 
of human life; but undaunted, the mission of 
the humble lichen goes on and prospers. Is 
not this a lesson worth learning from the 
the book of nature? Does it not contain 
much ihat we might profit by, and set us an 
example that we should do well to imitate? 
“Persevere, and despise not little things,” is 
the lesson we draw from it ourselves, and 
the poorest and humblest reader of this page 
will be able to accomplish great things, if he 
will take the precept to himself, engrave it 
upon his heart, or hold it constantly before 
him; depend upon it you will gain more in- 
spiration from these words, than from half 
the wise sayings of the philosophers of old. 
But nature is full of examples to stimu- 
late us to perseverance, and beautiful illus- 
trations of how much can be achieved by 
little things—trifles unheeded by the multi- 
tude. The worms that we tread in the dust 
beneath our feet, are the choicest friends of 
the husbandman. A tract of Jand rendered 
barren by the incrustation of stones upon its 
surface, becomes, by their labors, a rich and 
fertile plain; they loosen and throw up in 
nutritious mealy hillocks the hardest and 
most unprofitable soil—the stones disappear 
and where all was sterility and worthless- 
ness, is soon rich with a luxurious vegeta- 
tion. We may call to mind, too, the worm 
upon the mulberry tree, and its miles of fine 
spun glistening silk; we may watch the pro- 








cess of its transformation till the choice fabric 
which its industry had produced, is dyed by 
an infusion gained from another little insect, 
(the Cochineal), and then, endowed with 
that glory of tint and softness of texture, it 
is cut into robes to deck the beauty of our 
English wives and daughters. Yet, those 
ignorant of their usefulness, would despise 
these little laborers, as they do others equal- 
ly valuable. The bee and the ant, again, 
are instances which we may all observe—but 
how few will spare five minutes to contem- 
plate them. Yet, where is the man, slug- 
gard though he be, who would not shake off 
his slothfulness on observing the patient in- 
dustry and frugal economy of the little ant ; 
or where is the drunkard and spendthrift 
who could watch the bee, so busy in garner- 
ing up a rich store for the coming winter— 
laboring while the sun shone, to sustain them 
when the frost and rain, and the flowerless 
plants shut out all means of gaining their 
daily bread, and not put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and think of old age, and the clouds 
that are gathering in the heavens? The 
worth of all the delicious sweets we have 
derived from the industry of the bee, is no- 
thing, when compared with the value of this 
moral which they teach us. 


If we turn from the book of Nature and 
open the annals of discovery and science, 
many instances of the importance of little 
things will start upand crowd around us— 
of events which appear in the lowest degree 
insignificant, being the cause of vast and 
stupendous discoveries. “Tbesmallest thing 
becomes respectable,’ says Foster, “when 
regarded as the commencement of what has 
advauced, or is advancing into magnificence. 
The first rude settlement of Romulus would 
have been an insignificant circumstance, and 
might justly have sunk into oblivion, if 
Rome had not at length commanded the 
world. The little rill near the source of one 
of the great American rivers, is an interest- 
ing object to the traveller, who is apprised 
as he steps across it, or walksa few miles 
along its banks, that this is the stream which 
runs so far, and gradually swells inte so im- 
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mense a flood.’’ By the accidental mixing 
ofa little nitre and potash, gunpowder was 
discovered. In ancient times, before the 
days of Pliny, some merchants, travelling 
across a san y deseit, could find no rock at 
hand on which to kindle a fire to prepare 
their food; as a substitute they took a block 
of alkali from among their heaps of mer- 
chandise, and lit a fire thereon. The mer- 
chants stared with surprise when they saw 
the huge block melting beneath the heat, 
and running down ina glistening stream as 
it mivgled with the sand, and still more so, 
when they discovered into what a hard and 
shining substance it had been transformed. 
From this, says Pliny, originated the making 
of glass. The sunbeams dazzling on acrys- 
tal prism, unfolded the whole theory of col- 
era. A few rude types carved from a wood- 
en block have been the means of revolution- 
izing nations, overthrowing dynasties, and 
footing out the most ha dened despotisms— 
of driving away a multitude of imps of su- 
perstition, which for ages had been the ter- 
vor of the learned, and of spreading the light 
of truth and knowledge from the borders of 
civilization to the coasts of darkness and bar- 
barsm. “We must destroy the Press,” ex- 
claimed the furious Wolsey, “or the Press 
will destroy us’’ The battle was fought, 
the Press was triumphant, and Popery ban- 
ished from the shores ot Britain. The swing- 
ing of alamp suspended from the ceiling led 
Galileo to search into the laws of oscillation 
of the pendulum ; and by the fall of an ap- 
ple the great Newton wasled to unfold what 
had hitherto been deemed one of the secrets 
of the Deity—a mystery over which God 
had thrown a veil, which it would be pre- 
sumption for man to lift or dare to pry be- 
peath. Had Newton disregarded little 
things, and failed to profit by gentle hints, 
we should perhaps have thought so still, and 
our minds would not bave been so filled 
with the glory of Him who made the hea- 
vens; but with these great truths reveuled 
to our understandings, we exclaim from our 
hearts, “Manifold, O God, are thy works, in 





When the heart of the Wool-spinner of 
Genoa was sickening with “hope deferred» 
and his men, who had long been straining 
their eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of land, 
were about to burst into open mutiny, and 
were shouting fearfully to their leader ty 
steer the vessel back again, Columbus pick: 
ed up a piece of wood which he found float. 
ing upon the waters. The shore must be 
nigh, thought he, from whence this brane) 
was wafted, and the inference inspired 
the fainting hearts of his desponding crey 
to persevere and gain the hoped-for land: 
had it not been for this trifling occur. 
rence, Columbus would perbaps have return. 
ed to Spain an unsuccessful adventurer, But 
such trifles have often befriended genius— 
Accidentally observing a red-hot iron be- 
come elongated by passing between iro 
cylinders, suggested the improvement effect. 
ed by Arkwright in the spinning machinery, 
A piece of thread and a few smal] beads 
were means sufficient in the hands of Fer- 
guson to ascertain the situation of the stars 
in the heavens. The discovery of Galvani 
was mace by a trifling occurrence; a knife 
happened to be brought in contact witha 
dead frog which was lying upon the board 
of the chemist’s laboratory, the muscles of 
the reptile were observed to beseverely con- 
vulsed — experiments soon unfolded the 
whole theory of Galvanism. The history of 
the gas-light is curious, and illustrates our 
subject. Dr. Clayton distilled some coal in 
a retort, and confining the vapor in a bladder, 
amused his friends by burning it as it is- 
sued from a pin-hole; little did the worthy 
doctor think to what purposes the princi- 
ples of that experiment was capable of being 
applied. It was left for Murdoch io suggest 
its adoption as a means of illuminating our 
streets, and adding to the splendor of our 
shops. Had Clayton net marie known his 
humble experiment, we probably should 
still be depending on the mercy of a jovial 
watchman for a light to guide us through 
the dark thoroughfares of the city, or to the 


dim glimmer of an oil lamp to display the 





wisdom hast thou made them all” 





“uxury of our merchandise. 
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“These facts which we have gleaned from 
the fields of natureand the annals of science, 
may be useful to us all. If God has instil- 
led the instinct of frugality into the ant, and 
told us in his written word, to go learn her 
ways and be wise, think you he will be dis- 
pleased to observe the same habits of econ- 
omy ia us, OF deny us the favor of his coun- 
tenance, because we use with care the tal- 
ents he has intrusted to our keeping, or the 
wealth he has placed within our reach ? Let 
not instances of the abuse of this feeling, 
which spendthrifts, in derision, will be sure 
to point out to you, deter you from saving 
in times of plenty, a little for a time of need. 

Avarice is always despicable—the crime 
of the miser is greater than that of the spend- 
thrift; both are extremes, both abuse the 
legitimate purposes of wealth. It is equally 
revolting to read of two avaricious souls, 
whose coffers could have disgorged ten times 
ten thousand guineas, growing angry over 
a penny, or fretting at the loss of a farthing 
rushlight; but it isa sight quite as sad and 
painful, to observe the spendthrift squan- 
dering in the mire the last shilling of au am- 
ple furtune, and reducing his wife and chil- 
dren to beggary for ever. Save then, a lit- 
tle, although the thoughtless and the gay 
may sneer, Throw nothiug away, for there 
is nothing that is purely worthless; the re- 
fuse frum your table is worth its price, and 
if you are not wanting it yourself, remem- 
ber there are hundreds of your kind, your 
brethren by the laws of God, who are groun- 
ing under a poverty which it would help to 
mitigate, and pale with a hunger which it 
might help to satisfy. Where can you find 
your prescriptive right to squander that 
which would fill the belly ofa hungry broth- 
er? A gentleman, some years ago, married 
the daughter of a public contractur, whose 

carts carried away the dust from our habita- 
ons; he was promised a portion with his 
bride, and on his nuptial day was referred to 

a arge heap of dust and offal as the promis- 

ed dowry. He little thought, as he receive: 


To achieve independence, then, you must 
practise an habitual frugality, and while 
enjoying the present, look forward to old age 
and think now and then of the possibility of 
a rainy day. Do not fancy, because you 
can only save an occasional penuy now, that 
you will never become the possessor of 
pounds. Small things increase by union,— 
Recollect, too, the precepts and life of Frauk- 
lin, and a thousand others who rose to 
wealth and honor by looking after little 
things: be resolute, persevere and prosper 
Do not wait for the assistance of others in 
your progress through life; you will grow 
hungry, depend upon it, if you look to the 
charity or kindness of friends for your daily 
bread. It is far more noble to gird up your 
loins, and meet the difficulties and troubles 
of human life withadauntlesscourage. The 
wheel of fortune turns as swiftly as that of 
a mill, and the rich friend who has the pow- 
er, you think, (o help you to-day, may be- 
come poor to-morrow—many such instances 
of the mutability of fortune must occur to 
every reader. If he be rich, let him take the 
inference to himself. If he has plenty, let 
him save a little, lest the wheel should turn 
against him; and if he be poor and penni- 
less, let him draw from such cases consola- 


tion and hope. 


You are desirous of promotion in your 


worldly position—you are ambitious of rise 
ing from indigence to affluence—resist, then, 
every temptation that may allure yuu to in- 
dvlence or every fascination that may lead 
you to prodigality. Think not that the path 
to wealth or knowledge is all sunshine and 
honey; look for it only by long years of 
vigorous and well-directed activity; let no 
opportunity pass for self-improvement— 
Keep your mind a total stranger to the en- 
nui of the slothful. 
not return to Noah with the olive-branch 
till the second time of her going fourth; why, 
then, should you despond at the failure of a 
first attempt. Persevere, and, above all 
despise not little things; for, you see, they 
sometimes lead to great matters in the end. 


The dove, recollect, did 








some two thousand pounds in his pocket. 





To gain knowledge, notice little things, 
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For the Monthly Miscellany. 
SICK-ROOM MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. ELECTA M. SHELDON. 


Oh Scarletina! thou, with thy hot breath 
Did’st blow upon me, and the scorching fire 
Drank up the gurgling health-stream; quiveringly, 
As if fear-struck, th’ unsteady pulses beat, 
And ali the “instrument of thousand strings” 
Seemed but a useless wreck. 

Thank Heaver.! the Hand 
That formed the fragile harp, through which the 

soul 

May breathe out melody, hath given new tension 
To the unstrung chords and bid them thrill again, 
To hymns of spirit praise. 

Yet slow comes back 
The wasted strength—the harp-strings feebly play— 
And in the sick-room I am prisoned still, 
While all the outer world is glorious 
With joy and sunlight. 

Glorious indeed, 
Are these mid-winter days; a cloudless sky 
And soft, bland zephyrs, as if Spring had stole 
Old Winter's crown, and now proclaimed herself 
The sole dispenser of all earthly good. 
One can well bear to be shut up at home 
When clouds and tempest shroud the outer world, 
Or e’en when bustling life is all around, 
In labor's six days’ ‘lotment; but when comes 
The blessed day of rest, when chiming bells 
Call to the house of God, and cheerful Sol 
Looks smiling from his car, as if to lure 
The laggart to obey the high behest 
For which a seventh of time was consecrate; 
When pass the throngs of worshippers, and now 
And then an upward glance reveals some loved 
Familiar face; and hymns of praise and prayer, 
And holy teachings from a pascor's lips 
Are beckoning—then comes the pattering 
Of tiny footsteps, and the Sabbath class 
Without a teacher, and the saddened look 
Of each dear little face —ah! these things make 
The sick-room thraldom seem a weariness, 
And faith is needed now, and grateful love, 
To make one prize returning health, and wait 
With patient hope, until the Master says, 
“To-day go forth again, and do the work 
T have appointed thee.” 

If I but learn 
To say “Thy will be done,” to watch and wait, 
How blessed will the hard learned lessons prove, 
Of these long days, these weary Sabbath hours. 
Thy withering touch, oh Scarletina, 
Then will prove but a refiner’s fire 
To purify the dross of worldliness 
From one of those for whom the Savior died. 

Detroit, Feb. 1852. 
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From the Internationa), 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF CICERO. 


Iv the third volume of his History of thy 
Romans under the Empire, just publisha! in 
London, Mr. Merrivale gives some elabora. 
pieces of character writing, one of which hs 
for its subject Cicero, It is not good for , 
man to think harshly of Cicero, and howeve; 
easy it may seem to be to condemn manifi 
faults in his character, it is by no means e. 
sy to be fair in the estimate we make. \), 
Merrivale sums up a character which has too 
often been roughly put down as that of , 
great writer and a little man, as follows: 

“Many writers,it has been remarked, hays 
related the death of Cicero, but Plutary 
alone has painted it. In the narrative hor 
laid before him, the reader has the substance 
of this picturesque account, together with 
some touches introduced from collater:| 
sources. In this, as in many other passiys 
of his Lives, the Greek biographer has evi- 
dently aimed at creating an effect, and tho’ 
he seems to have been mainly guided by the 
genuine narrative of Tiro, Cicero’s beloved 
freedman, we may suspect him of having 
embellished it to furnish a striking termina. 
tion to one of his favorite sketches. Never. 
theless, the narrative is mainly confirmed by 
a fragment of Livy’s history, which has for- 
tunately been preserved. The Roman author 
vies with the Greek in throwing dignity and 
interest over the great statesman’s end. fut 
in reviewing the uneven tenor of his career, 
Livy concludes with the stern comment 
‘He bore none of his calamities as a man 
should, except his death.’ These are grave 
words. In the mouth of one who had et 
his scrutinizing glance over the charactes 
and exploits of all the heroes of the grat 
republic, and had learnt by the training of 
his life-long studies to discriminate mom 
qualities and estimate desert, they constitite 
the most important judgment on the 
conduct of Cicero that antiquity has \v- 
queathed to us. Few indeed among the 
Romans ever betrayed a want of resolution 
in the face of impending death. But it wa 
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in the endurance of calamity, rather than the 
defiance of danger, that the courage of Cice- 
ro was deficient. The orator, whose genius 
lay in the arts of peace and persuasion, ex- 
hibited on more than one occasion a martial 
spirit worthy of other habits and a ruder 
training. In the contest with Catilina, he 
displayed all the moral confidence of a vet- 
eran general ; in the struggle with Antonius, 
he threw himself without reserve into a po- 
sition where there was no alternative but to 
conquer or to perish. In the earlier con- 
flict, he had still his fame to acquire, his 
proud ascendency to establish ; and the love 
of praise and glory inspired him with the 
audacity which makes and justifies its own 
success. But in the later, he courted danger 
for the sake of retaining the fame he so dear- 
ly prized. He had once saved his country, 
and he could not endure that it should be 
said he had ever deserted it. He loved his 


country ; but it was for his own honor,which | 


he could preserve, rather than for his coun- 
try’s freedom, which he despaired of, that he 
returned to his post when escape was still 
possible. He might have remained silent, 
but he opened the floodgates of his elo- 
quence. When indeed he had once launched 
himself on the torrent, he lost all self-com- 
mand ; he could neither retrace nor moder- 
ate his career ; he saw the rocks before him, 
but he dashed himself headlong against 
them. But another grave authority has giv- 
en us the judgment of antiquity, that Cice- 
ro’s defect was the want of steadfastness.— 
His courage had no dignity because it lacked 
consistency. All men and all parties agreed 
that he could not be relied upon to lead, to 
co-operate, or to follow. In all the great 
enterprises of his party, he was left behind, 
except that which the nobles undertook 
against Catilina, in which they rather thrust 
him before them than engaged with him on 
terms of mutual support. When we read 
the vehement claims which Cicero put forth 
to the honor of association, however tardy, 
with the glories and dangers of Cwesar’s as- 
sassins, we should deem the conspirators 
guilty of a monstrous oversight in having 





neglected to enlist him in their design, were 
we not assured that he was not to be trusted 
as a confederate either for good or for evil. 

“ Of all the characters of antiquity, Cicero 
is unfoubtedly that with which we are most 
intimately acquainted ; for he alone has left 
to us the record of his thoughts and actions 
for more than half his political career, in a 
voluminous mass of familiar as well as polit- 
ical correspondence. No public charactor 
probably could pass unscathed through the 
fiery ordeal to which he has thus subjected 
himself. Cicero, it must be avowed, is con- 
victed from his own mouth of vanity, incon- 
stancy, sordidness, jealousy, malice, selfish- 
ness, and timidity. But on the other hand, 
no character, public or private, could thus 
bare its workings to our view, without lay- 
ing a stronger claim to our sympathy, and 
extorting from us more kindly consideration, 
than we can give to the mere shell of the 
human being with which ordinary history 
brings us in contact. Cicero gains more 
than he loses by the confessions he pours 
into our ear. We read in his letters what 
we should vainly search for in the meagre 
pages of Sallust and Appian, in the captious 
criticism of Dion, and ever in the pleasant 
anecdotes of his friendly biographer, Plu- 
tarch, his amiableness, his refined urbanity, 
his admiration for excellence, his thirst for 
fame, his love of truth, equity, and reason.— 
Much indeed of the patriotism, the honesty, 
the moral courage he exhibited, was really 
no other than the refined ambition of attain- 
ing the respect of his contemporaries, and 
bequeathing a name to posterity. He might 
not act from a sense of duty, like Cato, but 
his motives, personal and selfish as they in 
some sense were, coincided with what a more 
enlightened conscience would have felt to be 
duty. Thus his proconsulate is perhaps the 
purest and most honorable passage in his 
life. His strict and rare probity amidst the 
temptations of office, arrests our attention 
and extorts our praise ; yet assuredly Cicero 
had no nice sense of honor, and was con- 
trolled by no delicacy of sentiment, where 
public opinion was silent, or a transaction 
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strictly private. His courting his ward Pub- 
lilia for her dower, his caressing Dolabella 
for the sake of getting his debt paid, his 
soliciting the historian Lucceius to color and 
exaggerate the merits of his consulship, dis- 
play a grievous want of magnanimity, and 
of a predominant sense of right. Fortunate- 
ly, his instinct taught him to see in the con- 
stitution of the republic, the fairest field for 
the display of his peculiar talents; the ora- 
tor and the pleader could not fail to Jove the 
arena on which the greatest triumph of his 
genius had been, or were yet, as he hoped, 
to be acquired. And Cicero indeed was not 
less ambitious than Caesar or Pompeius, An- 
tonius or Octavius. To the pursuit of fame, 
he sacrificed many interests and friendships. 
He was not less jealous of a rival in his cho- 
sen career, than any of the leaders of party 
and candidates for public favor. He could 
not endure competition for the throne of el- 
oquence and the sceptre of persuasion. It 
was on this account perhaps that he sought 
his associates among the young, from whose 
rivalry he had nothing to fear, rather than 
from his uwn contemporaries, the candidates 
for the same prize of public admiration 
which he aimed at securing for himself.— 
From his pages there flows an _incessaut 
stream of abuse of all the great masters of 
political power in his time—of Cesar and 
Pompeius, or Crassus and Antonius, not to 
mention his coarse vituperation of Piso and 
Gabinius, and his uneasy sneers at the im- 
practicable Cato. We may note the differ- 
ent tone which his disparagement assumes 
towards these men respectively. He speaks 
of Cwsar with awe, of Pormpeius, with mor- 
tification, with dislike of Crassus, with bit- 
ter malice of Antonius. Cesar, even when 
he most deeply reprobates him, he pe:son- 
ally loves ; the cold distrust of Pompeius 
vexes his self-esteem; between him and 
Crassus there subsists a natural antipathy of 
temperament ; but Antonius, the hate of his 
old ag®, becomes to him the incarnation of 
all the evil his long and bitter experience of 
mankind have discovered in the human 
heart. While we suspect Cicero of injus- 





tice towards the great men of his day, ys 


are bound also to specify the gross dishop. 
esty with which he magnifies his own mer. 
its where they are trivial, and embellishes 
them where they are really important. The 
perpetual recurrence to the topic of his own 
political deserts must have wearied the 
most patient of friends, and more ‘han bal. 
anced the display of sordidness and tine. 
serving which Atticus doubtless reflected 
back im his share of the correspondence be. 
tween them. 

“But while Cicero stands justly charged 
with many grave infirmities of temper and 
defects of principle, while we remark with a 
sigh the vanity, the inconstancy, and the ip- 
gratitude he so often manifested, while we 
lament his ignoble subserviencies and his fe. 
rocious resentments, the high standard by 
which we claim to judge him is in itself the 
fullest acknowledgment of his transcendent 
merits. For undoubtedly had he not placed 
himself on a higher moral level than the 
statesmen and sages of his day, we should 
pass over many of his weaknesses in silence, 
and aliow his pretensions to our esteem to 
pass almost unchallenged. But we demand 
a nearer approach to the perfection of human 
wisdom and virtue, in one who sought to ap- 
prove himself the greatest of their teachers. 
Nor need we scruple to admit that the judg- 
ment of the ancients on Cicero was for the 
most part unfavorable. The moralists of 
antiquity required in their heroes virtues 
with which we can more readily dispense ; 
and they too had less sympathy with many 
qualities which a purer religion and a wider 
experience have taught us to love and ad- 
mire. Nor were they capable, from their 
position, of estimating the slow and silent 
effects upon human happiness of the lessons 
which Cicero enfurced. After all the severe 
judgments we are compelled to pass on his 
conduct, we must acknowledge that there 
remains a residue of what is amiable in his 
character and noble in his teaching beyond 
all ancient example. Cicero lived and died 
in faith, He has made converts to the be- 
lief in virtue, and had disciples in the wis- 
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dom of love. There have been dark periods 
in the history of man, when the feeble ray 
of religious instruction paled before the toreh 
of his generous philanthropy. The praise 
which the great critic pronounced upon his 
excellence in oratory, may be justly extend- 
ed to the qualities of his heart, and even in 
our enlightened days, it may be held no 
mean advance iu virtue to venerate the mas- 
ter of Roman philosophy.” 





“CORRECT THYSELF!” 





FROM THE FRENCH. 


Some years ago, there lived in the neigh- 


friend earnestly and severely lectured him 
for his unkind and unjust conduct. The 
culprit li-tened with a gloomy ai’, and thea 
replied: “Your reproaches are pe fectly 
just: Loondemn my own conduct far more 
strongly than you can do, and I make many 
resolutions of amendment, but without 
avail. My unhappy temper is too strong 
for me; and constantly in a few hours after 
the bitterest repentance, I find myself again 
breaking out. ’Tis terrible!” 

“It is, indeed, very terrible!”’ 

“I have need of a strong lesson, and I 
shall give myself one.’ So saying, he took 
several turns up and down the room, pacing 


borhood of Paris a retired military officer of | with a determined step, his eyes bent on 
high rank and large fortune. Possessed of the ground, and his lips firmly closed. Evi- 
many valuable qualities—brave, just. and | dently some strong internal conflict was 
honorable, there were two sad drawbacks to | going on. Suddenly he stopped, opened a 


his character—he was vivlent-tempered and | 
avaricious. He married a beautiful and 
gentle girl, whom he fondly loved, but. 
who, nevertheless, often sought her chamber, 
weeping bitterly at the harsh and unjust re- 
proaches which her husband heaped on her 
when the merest trifle had excited his un- | 
governed temper. Often, indeed she felt) 
terrified lest his violence should be more 
than verbal; and although his fits of rage 
were regulariy followed by penitent apolo- 
gies, she trembled at the thought that he 
might some day forget himself so far as to 
strike her. 

It was very sad to see the happiness ofa 
union formed under the most promising 
auspices thus destroyed by brutal and un- 
meaning fits of rage, which each day became 





more frequent, It required all the young! 
wife’s tenderness and fidelity to sustain her 
beneath the constant grief and terror which 
she felt. One day when the husband, in the 
presence of several visitors, had given way 
to a more than usually outrageous explosion 
of temper, he retired to his own apartment, 
whither he was followed by one of his 
friends—a true friend, who never shrank! 
from administering a faithful reproof. With- 
out regarding the officer’s anger, the dying 
embers of which still glowed fiercely, this’ 


casket which lay in bis scrutoire. and took 
from ita bank-noteof a thousand francs— 
His friend watched him with curiosity, not 
knowing what he was about to d. He 
twisted the bank-note, applied one end to 
alighted taper, and then throwing it on the 
hearthstone, watched until the curling fame 
had quite devoured the light and precious 
paper. 

His friend, amazed at an action which 
would seem strange for any one, but espe- 
cially for one whose parsimony was notori- 
ous, ran to him and caught his arm. 

“Let me alone!” said the officer in a 
hoarse voice.’’ 

“Are you mad?” 

“No.”’ 

“Do you know what you have done?” 

“Ido: I have punished myself.’ Then 
when no trace of the note remained, save a 
little light dust, the hero, for so we may 
call him, added firmly: “I solemnly vow 
that, whenever I lose my temper, I will in- 
flict punishment on my love of money.” 

“I admire your conduct, and approve of 
your sacrifice,’’ said his friend. 

The promise was faithfully kept. From 
that time the avaricious man paid for the 
faults of the ill-tempered husband. 

After every outbreak, 4 ppeared before 
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his own tribunal, and submitted to its self- 
imposed penalty. The condemned culprit 
then opened his casket, and, pale and trem- 
bling with suppressed agitation, took out a 
note and burnedit. The expiation was al- 
ways in proportion to the crime: there was 
a regular scale of penalties, varying, accor- 
ding to the nature of the offence,from 100 
to 1000 francs. 

A tew of these chastisements had the hap- 
piest effect on both the defectiy, 
our hero’s character. By d 
not only mildand good-tem 
erous, ready to dispense 
ways which, if more agreeable to 
could not, however, be esteemed more useful 
to himself than the notes which he had 
bravely consigned to the flames. 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Hark! the warning needles click, 
Hither—thither—clear and quick. 
Swinging lightly to and fro, 
Tidings from afar they show, 
While the patient watcher reads 
As the rapid movement leads. 

He who guides their speaking play 
Stands a thousand miles away. 


Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 


Eloquent, though all unheard, 
Swittly speeds the secret word, 
Light or dark, or foul or fair, 
Still a message prompt to bear: 
None can read it on the way, 
None its unseen transit stay. 
Now it comes in sentence brief, 
Now it tells of loss and grief, 
Now of sorrow, now of mirth, 
Now a wedding, now a birth, 
Now of cunning, now of crime, 
Now of trade in wane or prime, 
Now of safe or sunken ships, 
Now the murderer outstrips, 
Now it warns of failing breath, 
Strikes or stays the stroke of death. 


Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 


Now what stirring news it brings, 
Plots of emperors and kings; 


Orof people grown to strength 





Te, 
Rising from their knees at length: 
These to win a state—or school; 
Those for flight or stronger rule. 
All that nations dare or feel, 
All that serves the common weal; 
All that tells of government, 
On the wondrous impulse sent, 
Marks how bold invention’s flight 
Makes the widest realms unite. 
It can fetters break or bind, 
Foster or betray the mind, 
Urge to war, incite to peace, 
Toil impel, or bid it cease. 


Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 


Speak the word, and think the thought, 
Quick ‘tis as with lightning caught, 
Over—under—lands or seas, 

To the far antipodes. 

Now o'er cities thronged with men, 
Forest now or lonely glen; 

Now where busy Commerce broods, 
Now in wildest solitudes; 

Now where Christian temples stand, 
Now afar in Pagan land. 

Here again as soon as gone, 

Making all the earth as one. 
Moscow speaks at twelve o'clock, 
London reads ere noon the shock; 
Seems it not a feat sublime, 
Intellect hath conquered Time! 


Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 


Flash all ignorance away, 
Knowledge seeks for freest play; 
Flash sincerity of speech, 
Noblest aims to all who teach; 
Flash till bigotry be dumb, 

Deed instead of doctrine come; 
Flash to all who truly strive, 
Hopes that keep the heart alive; 
Flash real sentiments of worth, 
Merit claims to rank with Birth; 
Flash till Power shall learn the Right, 
Flash till Reason conquer Might; 
Flash resolve to every mind, 
Manhood flash to ali mankind. 


Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 





WISHES. 
Wises! what are wishes? roses of the tongue; 
Flowers of speech whose beauty never last us long! 
Wishes! what are wishes?—easy things to say, 
Fancies of a moment!—Phrases of a day! 





| rim, is about five feet. 
ot near the crown, by two fillets, upon which 
: ‘ is the inscription — “Proclaim Liberty 
- Throughout The Land, Unto All The In- 
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For the Miscellany. 
EXTRACTS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL. 
BY ALBERT PARLIMAN. 

* * * From Walnut street, I traversed 
the square, which is finely ornamented with 
trees, and passing along the graveled walk, 
stood before Independence Hall—a building 
whose foundations were laid ere yet we were 
a nation. Its walls and general appearance 
bear the impress of colonial times. The bo- 
dy of the building is two stories in height, 
and built of brick. The ground floor is 
equally divided into two parts, by a hall 
passing through it. On one side is Inde- 
pendence Hall ; on the other, a court-room. 
- Gur friend conducted us up the stairs lead- 
% ing to the belfry. They are much worn by 
the tread of the multitude who daily visit 
' this sacred shrine of Liberty. I stepped over 
the wooden railing, and stood beside the 
bell whose iron tongue first pealed forth the 


a notes of Freedom, which were borne upon 
' the breezes, to every hamlet within our 


The diameter at the 
It is ornamented 


country’s bounds. 


habitants Thereof.” Faithfully and well 
did it perform its holy bidding. I stood 
where, three-quarters of a century ago, stood 
the aged bell-ringer, upon that memorable 
>) fourth of July, anxiously awaiting the pas- 
sage of that act, which declared us a free and 
> independent nation. It seemed a charmed 
spot, and imagination reverted to the thrill- 
_ ing scenes of '76. A protracted debate had 


delayed the passage of the act, until the 


. 4 leelings of the populace were wrought to the 
~ highest pitch of intense excitement. Anxi- 


ety was depicted on every countenance, and 


as it was known that on this day, final ac- 
tion would be taken on the bill, the first 
blush of Aurora, as it tinged the eastern ho- 
rizon, witnessed the gathering of the eager 





and excited multitude, and long before the 
delegates assembled, the streets and squares 
adjoining the Hall, were densely crowded by 
those who waited for, yet feared the result 
of that day’s legislation. That fear deepened 
as the hours passed on, and no announce- 
ment was made, Conversation was carried 
on, at first, in an under tone, as though each 
were fearful of breaking the death-like still- 
ness, until, at length, no whispered sound, or 
aught, save the beating of their own hearts, 
or the wild throbbing of their own pulses, 
as the hot blood rapidly coursed their 
veins, disturbed the solemn silence that eve- 
rywhere reigned. The sun reached the me- 
ridian—declined—all eyes were turned to 
the belfry, where stood that aged man who 
was to herald the tidings; and as he sur- 
veyed that sea of up-turned faces, he shook 
his whitened locks, in fear of the result ; but 
suddenly he starts—listens—he hears the 
joyous shout of the boy-sentinel he himself 
placed, and scarcely had the words—“ Ring ! 
Ring |”? met his ear, ere the iron tongue was 
hurled rapidly against the sides of the bell, 
whose tones,echoing o’er hill and valley,pro- 
claimed Liberty throughout all the Jand.— 
The long pent-up feelings of the multitude 
burst forth ; and shouts and joyful acclama- 
tions were mingled with the booming of 
cannon and the rolling of drums; but high 
over all, floated the clear, silvery notes of 
that bell. The inhabitants of valley and 
mountain-top, as they listened to its chimes, 
started to their feet, shook off the fetters of 
the Despot, and with uncovered head,thank- 
ed God that they were Frer. 

Reluctantly I left the place. The fine 
prospect from thence, possessed no charms 
for me, although my polite friend endeavor- 
ed, by pointing out the various attractions 
of the city, to interest me. My mind was 
all absorbed with scenes long gone by. Ea- 
gerly I descended to the Hall. The con- 
struction of the belfry, framing of the roof, 
the quaint devices and carvings over the 
doors, all speak of olden times. We entered 
the Hall, a spacious apartment, whose plain- 
ly {finished walls are nearly destitute of 
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adornments, A marble statue of Washing- 
ton, standing upon a pedestal, with one foot 
resting upon a portion of the sill of the 
window from which the Declaration was read 
to the people outside, comprises the sculp- 
ture. The arrangements of the room are the 
same, excepting the seats, as when it was 
used as a hall of Congress. 

Long I gazed upon these sacred memen- 
-toes, until, like the swift phantasy of a 
dream, the past came all brightly back.— 
Forth from the wainscotted walls, emerged 
the desks, beside which appeared many a 
familiar historic face. In the foreground, 
and occupying a conspicuous place, sat a 
man of majestic and diguified mien. It was 
the President,John Hancock—he from whom 
the proffers of clemency made by the Royal 
Governors, were withheld. Near him sat 
the benign and affable patriot, Samuel Ad- 
ams, whose transgressions, like those of the 
President, merited “condign punishment,” 
and like him, proscribed. The tall, gaunt 
figure of the then youthful Jefferson—the 
stoical Franklin, with spectacles in hand— 
the eloquent and classical Lee—the stalwart 
Harrison, dauntless Rutledge, and aged Hop- 
kins, were amidst that assembly conspicu- 
ous. Others—names endeared to the Amer- 
ican people—names inseparably connected 
with the history of our couutry—were seat- 
ed around, some with countenances express- 
ive of anxiety, others of doubt, and the more 
timorovs, of alarm. Yet the attention of all 
was fixed upon the speaker, who was elo- 
quently urging the passage of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and whose tones 
seemed to inspire confidence ; and, as he pro- 
ceeded, anxiety and doubt gave place to 
hope, and the timorous seemed inspired with 
courage ; and, warming with the subject, his 
manly form seemed to dilate and assume a 
colossal proportion, while a more than mor- 
tal radiance clothed his countenance, and the 
fires of his determined spirit shone from his 
eyes, as, raising his arms, and elevating his 
voice to its highest pitch, he concluded— 
“ Yes, sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, I am for the Declaration.” Murmurs 





of applause arose from all ‘parts of the room 
Pears filled the eyes of many unused to 
weep, ard the irresolute resolved to be men 
But the illusion vanished, and fancy, after 
ve-acting the scenes of '76, was recalled, and 
I found myself alone in the now eserted 
apartment. 

Seventy-five years have passed since these 
scenes were enacted, and, of that noble band 
ol signers, not one remains. All are buried 
on the soil by them made free. All « sleep 
with their fathers.” A just and mercify) 
God lengthened their lives, until the eniize 
band saw the consummation of their deyous 
wishes. All saw the rising glory, and many 
of them the perfect day of our country’s 
prosperity. A Providence seemed to watch 
over them. Pure and spotless patriots ip 
their youth, honored and revered in their old 
age, heaven-guided and heaven-protected, 
none, by word or deed, ever did aught t 
sully his proud name. 

Puitapetruia, 1851. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCO VERY 


An important discovery, even better tha 
Mr. Philhp’s famous extinguisher, is the fire 
varnish recently brought out by a Spaniard, 
Don Jose de Gueseda. It was first tried a, 
Matanzas, in the presence of the governor 
and city authorities, and succeeded to the 
admiration of everybody. It has since beep 
tried at Madrid. Five small houses covered 
with tar and turpentine, were erected on av 
open square. Two of these houses were 
covered wit the varnish, and the other two 
were not. The latter were reduced to ashes 
almost as soon as they were set on fie, 
whereas the former, in spite of the tar aud 
turpentine, remained perfectly uninjured to 
the end of the trial, which lasted two houn 
The trial was the most severe as the five 
houses were close together, and all of them 
were on fire in the inside, but the flames did 
not break out at all from the varnished 
houses; besides this, in the midst of the con- 
flagration, two gallons of some strong & 
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sence was thrown upon the varnished houses 
and they were enveloped in flames, but 
when the liquid was exhausted, the walls 
appeared perfectly intact as before. Dr 
Gueseda is to get out a patent for his won- 
derful varnish, which he says will become as 
cheap as it is valuable, and he can put it 
within the reach ofevery body. 





From the Templar’s Magazine. 
THE BRIDE’S ERROR AND WIFE’S 
CORRECTION. 
BY L’ENGENE. 

The sun was fast sinking to rest beneath 
the western hills, on a sweet summer even- 
ing. Nature smiled on the landscape ; the 
heart beat with thrilling interest, as, for the 
moment, it was forgetting the more serious 
cares of life, while the eye drank in the 
prospects presented by the lovely scenes of 
nature; the green foliage waving in the 
breeze, the lowings of the herd and the 
bleatings of the lambs, fell witchingly, yet 
softly, on the ear, while the soul joined in 
sympathetic union with nature, and paid 
homage to the Mest High for his blessing. 

It was, indeed, a lovely summer evening in 
- Alabama. The interest of this evening was 
still further enhanced even to joyfulness,from 
> the fact that, at eight o’clock, William Hen- 


A derson and Sarah Wilson were to be united 


| in the‘holy bands of wedlock. The village 
was still astir ; friend congratulating friend, 
the old women prophesying, and the young 
looking forward with a pleasing anticipation 
to the time when they should be likewise 
blessed. All the villagers had been invited, 
with the exception of Henry Hartford and 
wife. Hartford was a young man of fine 
talents, but of poor parentage ; true, he had 
lately married a lady of some little proper- 
ty. He had commenced the practice of law, 
a had acquitted himself with credit in the 

_ management of his first cause, and was likely 
to become a formidable rival to older heads. 
Hence, jealousy, slights, contempts, and ev- 
@y unhallowed contumely, combined. to 
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drive to despondency the young advocate.— 
Having no friends.and plenty of enemies, he 
surely hac to breast the storm of oppression 
alone. He was, however, studious, and, 
above all, temperate. 

* The evening passed away, as was usual in 
that section of the State upon like occasions, 
The guests assembled—the parson came— 
the commotion, and then the deep pervading 
silence at the approach of the bridal pair, the 
marriage, the supper, the dance,and the flow 
of wit and wine. 

After a few waltzes,the parson again made 
his appearance, (being about to leave,) and, 
walking up to and slipping his arm into that 
of young Henderson, advanced to the side- 
board, and proposed drinking the health of 
the bride in a glass of wine, which was read- 
ily acceded to. 

“Don’t do it, William,” said Sarah, at his 
elbow ; “I thought you never drank. Did 
you not tell me so a few weeks ago ?”” 

“Ah, yes, my dear Sarah; but your 
charms have made me a willing prisoner to 
your predilections. Did you not then offer 
me wine yourself, Sarah ?”’ said William— 
the last sentence by way of a banter. 

“Yes; but I did net intend you should 
become a tippler,’’ tartly replied the bride. 

“Oh, well, Sarah, only when you say 80 ; 
it’s a bad habit.’ 

“Well, I am glad that vou are so obedi- 
ent ; it is only when you are in fashionable 
company that I wish you to drink,” replied 
Sarah, as she left him for a waltz with Mr. 
Murray. ” > 4 

Ten years had elapsed. Let us again look 
upon the same parties. Sarah is the mother 
of three children ; and we might naturally 
conclude, without a knowledge of the events 
during the intervening time, that she ought 
to bea happy, wife and mother. But, alas ! 
such is not the case? The seed sown un- 
der the auspices of first love, consummated 
by marriage, tilled and nurtured by the man 
of God, had germinated and grown to be a 
hugemonster. The property of her husband, 
as well as her marriage portion, was gone ; 
the peace and joy of her youthful heart had 
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ce 


flown. Her husband’s love had grown cold | | days, and weeps, and, in her desperation, , 
—she was morose ; kind words had turned | feeling,resolves to try, by all possible ine: 
to scoffs ; the embrace of love, accompanied , to rescue and save him whom she had ca», 
by affection’s kiss, to blows and curses ; the to take the first step in the road to ; sd 
house of plenty to want and penury. Her With these feelings, she returned to ) 
former friends knew ber not; William’s | abode, intending to see Judge Hartford. a», 
home was that of the drunkard, and she was Solicit his aid. She was received by t ; 
his wife. Often did she upbraid him with Judge with his usual urbanity— instant 
his conduct, and equally as often did he tell laid her cause before him with all the «,. 
her that she and her fashionable friends were plicating earnestness of a wife, and, j “i 
the cause ofhis ruin. It wasa favorite say- great joy, found him ready and willi 2g 
ing with him—* Miss Sally, it is fashionable to assist her. 

to get drunk now !”” | On that evening, the villagers were 3} 

I leave the rest tu the imagination of the agog, Judge Hartford and “ Wiki Bij ic. 
reader. Their lot was not to be envied ; still derson” had been seen by: Jack Williais jp 
she loved him as only a woman can love. | groggery keeper, going arm-in-arm to 

But hark! while the drunkard’s wife is town hall. Something was on the oe 
drowning in the sea of sorrow and despair,a jy a few minutes afterw ard, several c 
great and mighty shout is heard, as of many | faces were seen peeping round the hall 
voices, or the rushing of the waters! That Jack Williams, a conspicuous per 
shout is the voice of freemen —it is’ among them, They assiduously tried to: 
the march of the Sons of Temperance ; the ‘out “what was going on inside, 
earth is quaking beneath their mighty tread. | suddenly heard some dozen voices exelein— 
Their watchword is onward! onward! ech- | “ Welcome, brother!” At this, Jack | 
oed like a war-ery. Their banners are thrown Jjams turned off, saying—* Come, boys, ie 
to the breeze, bearing aloft their beautiful. | go take a horn ; Dill’s done fur!” Billy 
motto—“ Peace and good will to man shall | \“done for, sure enough; and, in a 
reign triumphant over both sea and land.” | three months, Jack Williams and his ote 
She hears their shouts, looks up, and her’ gery were “done for? * es 
drooping spirit hails with joy the star of | 
Hope in the disc of the moral horizon, and 

ids her have faith in the promise, and the 
fulfilment shall be verified. 

Toward the close of summer, a neighbor 
tells her, on a bright Sabbath morning, that 
a Divis on has been formed in the village, 
and that Judge Hartford, who lives in the 
stately mansion hard by her hovel of mis- 
ery, is at its head ; that he, with others, will 
lecture that evening in the Methodist church. 


the 


Three years have elapsed since the ocwv- 
renee of the events just narrated. The hons 
of the drunkard has been converted tnx 
misery to peace and happiness. The chil- 
dren are clothed and at school; the 
prizes her sober husband, and boasts of be 
happy home. The husband has bee 
| deemed through the instrumentality oft dis 
| wife, and now points with pride to bis ne hist 
poettags. He is now a beautiful and sis abil 
| pillar in our Temple of Honor. cups 

The parson still continues to take [s the. 
fashionable glass of wine, and doubis 
makes as many converts for hell as heave: 


this 


me! 





She persuades her husband to z accompany | 
her, and there hears the evils of intemper- 
ance portrayed—an ‘expose of the conven- 
tional rules of fashionable society. Her 
heart beats an affirmative, yet condemning 
response to the remarks of the Judge, and,as 

“be vividly lays bare the dangers of the first Trutn shines brighter, the longer © 
glass proffered by the hand of beauty, she view itin contrast with its natural fu- 
remembers the folly of her more youthful fiction, 
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For the Miscellany. 
THE RISE OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


BY HARRY M. SCOVEL. 

The title of Pope is derived from an ori- 
ental word, papa, signifying father, and, in 
the earlier periods of Ohristianity, was con- 
ferred indiscriminately on all Bishops. For 
a long succession of centuries, however, it 
has been restricted, in the Western Church, 
to the Bishop of Rome ; although the title 
of papa is still applied to the priests of the 
Greek Communion. 

It has generally been conceded that the 
primitive Christian Societies were accus- 
tymed to regard the Church of Rome with a 
certain degree of respect and deference—it 
appearing to hold the same prominence 
among the Metropolitan Churches, although 
really not superior in rank, that Peter, its 
putative founder, held among the Apostles. 
Still, this habitual deference did not serve 
to prevent the other Bishops from interfe- 
ring torebuke and check the Roman Metro- 
politan, in cases where they considered him 
as promulging and maintaining dogmas con- 
trary to what they deemed the true Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

It was not, however, until Christianity had 
been recognized by the Civil Government, in 
the fourth century, that the Roman Prelate 
was exalted, by law, to the highest sacerdo- 
til dignity of the Empire. Although the 
Pontiffs had hitherto been in no wise back- 
ward in pushing their pretensions, it was at 
this time that we may date the commence- 
ment of that stupendous system of aggran- 
disement, without a parallel in the world’s 
history, which was carried out with so much 
ability and determination by succeeding oc- 
cupants of the Papal Chair, and which raised 
the Papacy, at one time, to the summit of 
political power, and made it the supreme ar- 
biter of the destinies of Christendom. Greg- 
ory I, at the end of the sixth century, wi- 
dened and deepened the foundations of this 
system of aggrandisement, by releasing the 
Monastic Orders from the immediate juris- 


diction of their own Diocesans, and annex- 
ing them to the Roman See. 

Each succeeding Pope devoted all his 
ability and energy to the sole end of papal 
supremacy; and whether Italy was under 
the dominion of the Greek, the Goth, or the 
Lombard, the influence of the Holy See was 
steadily on the increase. 

But what contributed the most to the 
temporal power of the Papacy, was the do- 
nation (in the eighth century) of Pepin le 
Bref, who governed France, under the name 
of Mayor, during the reign of the imbecile 
Childeric, the last of the Merovingian race 
of the Kings of France. Pepin, although 
possessing all the powers of King, was desi- 
rous of obtaining the title; and, in order to 
give a semblance of justice to his contempla- 
ted usurpation, he submitted the question to 
Pope Zachary, whether he or Childeric was 
most worthy of the French throne. Zacha- 
ry, with a shrewdness that reflected great 
credit upon his sagacity, saw what a favora- 
ble precedent this would afford the Papal 
power for future interference in the temporal 
affairs of nations, and, therefore, decided in 
favor of Pepin, who accordingly confined the 
miserable Childeric in a monastery for life, 
and assumed the coveted title. To recom- 





pense the Pope for his services,Pepin turned 
|his arms against the Lombards, deprived 
~~ of the Exarchate of Ravenna, and oth- 
| er Italian provinces, and made a donation of 
them to the Roman See. These were the 
first of its temporal possessions. 

Charlemagne, who succeeded Pepin upon 
the French throne, confirmed the Popes in 
the possession of the lands donated by his 
father, and, as a further testimonial of grati- 
tude to the benefactor of his family, he add- 
ed to them the territory of Rome. “ These 
possessions have continued, up to the pres- 
ent time, with little extension or diminu- 
tion, to form the temporal patrimony of St. 
Peter.” 

The Popes, having thus secured a tempo- 
‘ral authority, were now gradually extending 
| a spiritual jurisdiction over all the Kingdoms 
of Christendom. Nicholas L., who ascended 
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the Papal throne in the year 858, “ pro- 
claimed to the whole world his paramount 
jedgment in appeal from the sentences of all 
spiritual judicatories; his power of assem- 
bling Councils of the Church, and of regula- 
ting it by the canons of those Councils ; the 
right of exercising his authority by Legates 
in all the Kingdoms of Europe, and the con- 
trol of the Pope over all Princes and Gov- 
ernors.”’ 

The spiritual and temporal affairs of 
Christendom were at this time in rather a 
singular state. Sacerdotal and secular dig- 
nitaries had interchanged their respective 
functions. While the Popes were extending 
their influence, and claiming control over 
all the Christian Kingdoms, monarchs and 
nobles were neglecting their temporal duties, 
and spending their time in penance and 
prayer. LEcclesiastics were at the head of 


all departments of civil government, and 


used the power they thus possessed, to the 
promotion of the interests of the Holy See, 


and the establishment of its supremacy.— 
The entire subordination of the temporal to 
the spiritual authority, was the aim of the 
Papal power, and every means that talent 
and ingenuity could devise, was employed 
by it to that end. 


It was at this time that* the division be- 
tween the Roman and Greek Churches took 
place. The Roman Bishop had hitherto 
claimed the right of nominating the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. This, however, was 
denied by the Emperor Michael III, who 
deposed the Patriarch appointed by the 
Pope, and placed another in his stead. This 
led to great contention between the heads 
of the two Churches, The metropolitans, 
euffragans, and inferior clergy of the East 
and West, flocked to the standards of their 
respective leaders, and the strife was carried 
on with great bitterness by both parties — 
The Pope imprecated the direst curses of the 
Church upon the contumacious Patriarch ; 
and the Patriarch, determined not to be out- 
done, met anathema with anathema. Final- 
ly, neither party being willing to yield in its 
pretensions, the schism became permanent. 





e WP Bae came 
The dissensions among the SUCCESSOR of 
be) 


Charlemagne, in the mnth century, were ta. 
ken advantage of by the Popes, who niet 
embraced such a favorable opportunity for 
political encroachment. In 879, Charles tig 
Bald was proclaimed Emperor by Pope Joy 
VIIL, on the express condition of submis. 
sive obedience te the supreme Spiritual ay. 
thority, and his immediate successors yp. 
ceived their nomination also from the same 
source. 

It was in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir. 
teenth centuries, that the Popes attained the 
summit of political power. Pope Gregory 
VIL, who filled the seat from 1073 to 10s4 
was one of the most talented men that eve 
ascended the Papal throne. Faithful to tig 
principles that had actuated his predeces. 
sors, he entertained the grand project of ree 
ducing all Christian Kingdoms to a feudg) 
subjection to the Roman See, and assuned 
the right of appuintment to all the crowns 
of Europe. It was during his pontiticate, 
that the celebrated struggles for supremacy 
commenced between the Popes and the 
Emperors, which continued for a long tem 
of years, under many occupants of the Papal 
and Imperial thrones. Each side experienced 
successes and reverses ; but the contests yen- 
erally ended in the complete humiliation of 
the Emperors. About the middle of the 
twelfth century, Frederick Barbarossa, afte 
denying the supremacy of Alexander Ill, 
was at length compelled to kiss the feet of 
the haughty Pontiff, and make a large co 
sion of territory to the Church. At the end 
of the same century, Henry VL, while doing 
homage on his knees before Pope Celestinus 
IIL, experienced the indignity of having is 
Imperial crown kicked off by the arrogat 
Prelate. “The succeeding Popes rosea 
the pretensions of their predecessors, till @ 
length Pope Innocent IIL, in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, established the 
power of the Popedom on a settled basisand 
obtained a positive acknowledgment of te 
Papal supremacy, or the right to covfer be 
Imperial crown.’’. 

It was these contentions between tt 
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_ 
Popes and the Emperors, that gave rise to 
the parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
which divided all Italy at this time; the 
former favoring the supremacy of the Pope— 
the latter, that of the Emperor. 


It was during the reign of Pope Innocent 
[II who ascended the Papal throne in 1198, 
that the power of the Papacy attained its 

atest height. Although, for a long period 
thereafter, it exercised a high degree of au- 
thority, yet the substantial greatness of the 
Roman See must be placed between the 
reigns of Gregory VIL. and Innocent IIT.— 
During the pontificate of the latter, the tide 
of human opinion was on the turn, Nu- 
merous refurming sects arose, prinves became 
anxious to cast off the clerical yoke, and the 
corruption of the clergy was beginning to 
excite general marmurs. The assumption of 
power, however, wits kept up by Innocent’s 
gucesssors ; and, indeed, scarcely any dimi- 
pution of the authority of the Holy See was 
perceptible before the era of the Reforma- 
tion; although the influences which led to 
the Reformation, had been slowly, yet sure- 
ly at work, since the time of Innocent ITT. 


The first sect of importance that opposed 
thensalves to the Papal power, were the Al- 
bigenses, who arose in the south of France, 
in the latter half of the twelfth century.— 
They denouncel the corruptions in disci- 
pline of the Romish Church, and advocated 
tenets contrary to what were considered or- 
thodox by the Holy See. Deerces were 
published against them by the Popes, but 
no violence was used at first, and they con- 
tinued to increase and flourish. At length, 
Innocent IIL resolved upon their extirpa- 
fon. He instituted the order of Dominican 

uks, for the express purpose of preaching 
down their heterodoxical principles, and ex- 
ted Philip Augustus, of France, to eradi- 
tite the heresy by the sword, Expeditions 

ee sent against them, which were desig- 
bated by the Romish Church as crusades, ani 
pe contest, which was carried on for many 
vuns, resulted in the utter destruction of the 
Albigenses, about the middle of the thir- 
enth century. This was the first instance 





where violence was employed by the Papacy 
against those who dissented from its doo 
trines. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, Clement V., on account of the different 
factions which agitated Italy, transferred the 
seat of the Popedom from Rome to Avignon, 
where it remained for about seventy years. 


During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, the contests between the Popes and 
Emperors, which originated in the eleventh 
century, were continued almost incessantly, 
and with the greatest acerbity of feeling be- 
tween the respective parties. The Popes 
fulminated anathemas upon the heads of the 
Emperors, laid their realms under interdict, 
and not unfrequently caused their deposi- 
tion, or reduced them to the necessity of 
humiliating themselves in such manner as 
the Holy Fathers might direct ; and the 
Emperors, in turn, often dispossessed the 
Papal incumbents of their seats. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the different factions of the College of Car- 
dinals elected three separate Popes. 
Emperor Sigismund took advantage of this 
division in the Pontifical party, and, conve- 
ning a General Council at Constance, settled 
the disputes of the different Papal factions, 
hy deposing all three of the Popes, and pla- 
cing one of his own creation in their stead.— 
It was by this Council that John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were tried for heresy, and 
condemned to the stake, which sentence was 
carried into execution. 

The era of Pope Leo X., at the commence 
ment of the sixteenth century, was one of 
the most splendid upon record in modern 
history. At that period, Henry VIII. swayed 
the sceptre of England; Francis L, of 
France; and Charles V., of Germany and 
Spain—all three of the monarchs, as well as 
Leo himself, being men of a high order of 
abilities. This was the age of Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio, Paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, reached a 
legree of perfection, which they have never 
since beer able to attain. Literature was 
likewise carried to a high degree of splen- 
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dor, and many of the most celebrated mod- 
ern writers reflected the effulgence of their 
genius upon this brilliant period. It was 
about this time, also, that the immortal 
Genoese made his discovery of a transatlan- 
tic world. But the most important event 
which transpired during this period, and one 
which bears the most intimate relation to the 
subject under consideration, was the Refor- 
mation. It burst like a tornado upon the 
Catholic world, and swept with irresistible 
violence over a large portion of Europe, up- 
rooting and destroying, in its impetuous ad- 
vance, those substructures of Papal domina- 
tion, which had cost the labor of century 
upon century, and which had been laid with 
so much care and ability, as to be deemed 
utterly indestructible. The Papal power 


used every means at its command, to put 
down the spirit of inquiry which had gone 
forth among the nations of Christendom.— 
Persecution, that terrible engine of oppres- 
sion, was put in operation, with all the zeal- 


ous energy that the most ferocious fanati- 
cism and slavish superstition could inspire.— 
Torture and death in this world, and utter 
damnation in the life to come, were de- 
nounced against ail who maintained the re- 
forming doctrines. But all in vain. The 
fiat had gone forth ; the power of the Papa- 
ey, which, for ages, had exercised the high- 
est authority in temporal as well as spiritual 
affairs, was broken ; and the Holy See seemed 
to totter to its fall. 

Since the Reformation, its course has been 
retrogressive. It has long lost all temporal 
power, and even its spiritual supremacy over 
nations yet clinging to its faith, has, by the 
wisdom of their sovereigns, been circum- 
scribed to very narrow bounds. It would 
occupy the limits of another article, howev- 
er, to follow its declining footsteps; and, 
therefore, having accomplished my intended 
object—a description of the rise of the Papal 
power—I will now bring my remarks to a 
close. 





Tr is through inward health that we enjoy 
all outward things. 





<a ee 
A CLOUD ON CHAMOUNT: 
THE FEARFUL REVENGE op 
SWISS GIRL 

A Swiss paper states that the beautify 
valley of Chamouni has just been the soo 
of a terrible tragedy, the circumstances of 
which are as follows: 

A beautiful young girl, named Adphsiy 
Zwert, was engaged to be married to a yoy, 
Chamoise hunter, named Carl Bigner. . 
whom she had long been tenderly attacha} 
The marriage day was fixed, but Carl fyyyj 
means to postpone it, and the year pass 
away—his promise being still unfulfillu(_ 
His evident unwillingness at length gy. 
kened suspicionin the mind of Adelaij.~ 
She became jealous and distrustful, and ny. 
rowly watched all the movements of ly 
lover, until proof was no longer wanting 
that her place in his heart was filled by »». 
other, and that Carl only wanted a plus. 
ble pretext to break with her altogether 

The young girl vowed revenge—and fur 
fully has she kept her vow. 

Having seen some gun-cotton in the hanis 
of a young druggist, by whom she was jus. 
sionately though vainly loved, and whow 
constancy and devotion merited a beiter »- 
compense, she succeeded in obtaining sone 
from him—without of course giving him tle 
slightest hint of the use she intended it { 
It wasin appearance exactly like onlivey 
wadding. Carl was a great smoker, and se 
had often remarked that sparks from bs 
pipe had burned holes in a_ large wooln 
scarf which he was accustomed to wear round 
his neck during his hunting expeditions » 
the mountains. 

Adelaide knit a double scarf, into wha 
she introduce a quantity of gun-cotton, »! 
this ‘infernal machine’ of her consirut 
she presented, with many demonstrations # 
tenderness, to her faithless lover, havinz’> 
tained in exchange, by way ofa souvett 
the old scarf he had been accustomed 
wear. 

Chance favored Carl for some time: ™ 
one evening he did not return fun & 
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hase;next day passed, and he did not ap- | golden honors and pride of station could not 


ar. His family alarmed at his unwonted | save from this foul weapon. 


We see men 


absence, sought him in different directions | elevated to al) that a grasping ambition 
ov the mountains, where they at length | could desire, plucked down to the low abyss 


fund him a lifeless and disfigured corpse— 
burned in the most shocking manner! Nu- 
merous traces around indicated that death 
had been slow in coming, and that the un- | 
fortunate victim had struggled long in his | 





agouy. 
Adelaide, on learning how fearfully she 


was avenged, was seized with remorse and 
immediately gave herself up to justice ma- 
king a full confession of her crime. 





DETRACTION. 





A knowledge of our own defects suggest 
the possibility of like failings, or worse, in 
others. Alas, poor human natore, when we 
get good we want to keep it, we hug it to 
our hearts, and roll it as a sweet morsel un- 
der our tongues, especially if our dear selves 
are particularly benefitted. But when we 
feel the blight of some cherished fault, and 
are seusible of its injurious influence upon 
ourselves and others, how pleasing it is to 
know or only hear that one we thought im- 
maculate, has in some manner gone astray. 
There is no use disguising the fact that in 
such a ease misery loves company, and that 
ail are more or less infected with the disease. 
But out and out detraction, no one but he 
whose heart is rotten at the core, will ven- 
ture to practice. To wield the dagger of ca- 
lumny is no work for a novice in the school 
of crime; it must be an adept, one who has 
conned the lessons of dissimulation well 
over, one who seee all things through the 
dark moral atmosphere of his own soul. 

Oh! how many have gone, broken-heart- 
ed, to the cold grave, laid their dying heads 
eren upon the bosoms of false friends, and 
breathed their expiring words upon the ears 
of those who have grimly smiled to think 


A. little word 
pointed by the venom of detraction, has 
made many a palace a living tomb. Could 
the pale ranks of those royal victims, who 


of despair, by a whisper. 


have languished in stone dungeons far be- 


| neath the waves of the sea, and those who 


have pined in thick darkness, while yet the 
beautiful green earth and fresh living nature 
were around them, without the heavy walls 
of masonry, they would give a thrilling tes- 
timony to the power of that arch-fiend, de- 
traction. Could many a female, sinning on- 
ly in that she did not know the crooked 
ways of the world rise from her obscure 
grave and throw back the damp tresses from 
her moldy brow, how mournful would she 
sing of a broken heart, a friend’s faithless- 
ness, and the unkind scorn of her compeers, 
through the ruthless magic of that ternble 
detraction. 

Could many a prisoner, branded and for- 
gotten, furrowed with sin and age, harden- 
ed by daily contact with vice, ruined, lost 
to mercy and to shame, tell how he fell from 
the ranks of the virtuous, and became the 
godless wretch he is, he would whisper one 
word—with glaring eye-balls and clenched 
teeth he would utftet, That 
was his first incentive to crime; it was that 
that made the fiair-haired youth the guileful 
man, and the man the criminal, banished for 


“detraction.”” 


the safety of innocence. 

We all have the germ of this baleful] sin; 
let us beware, for we are but mortal, how it 
shows its hated presence in our hearts, and 
erush it as often as it lifts its venomed head 
to whisper evil of a brother—-Doston Olive 
Branch. 





Ax ardent sensibility to the impression of 
great virtues and abilities, accompanied with 
a generous oblivion of the little imperfec- 





how truly the poisoned arrow sped to its | 
mark. In reading the pages of history we | 
realize this, and pity the unfortunates whom | 


tions with which they are joined, is one of 
| the surest indicatious of a generous charace 
, ber. 
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BY MRS. L. F. ALLEN, 


How little we can understand respecting 
the law of mind, and how many intricacies 
in our own, we cannot fathom, The more 
we make it a study, the more plainly diffi- 
culties appear, which prevent our compre- 
hending clearly its depth. We are not 
aware, perhaps, how much we are indebted 
to good influence without us, as well as the 
obnoxious that pushes us onward in our ea- 
reer to futurity. We know the infimte holds 
converse with the finite, aud that every good 
man is guided by a spirit as real and holy as 
that which dictated to the prophets and a- 
postles of old. One experienced in the paths 
of virtue is just as sure of this eommunica- 
tion with the unseen, as of the daily inter- 
course we hold with friends around us; and 
like those of old, holds converse with the in- 
visible. Every such one is aware that he is 
strengthened in the path of duty, enlighteu- 
ed in the truth, by this best friend of man, 
who sets home the words of inspiration with 
new and impressive force to the understand- 
ing and heart, at the same time imparts as- 
sistance to loveand obey them. The Divin- 
ity speaks to us in another way constantly, 
by the faculty he has implanted in every 
bosom; and ail who endeavor to follow the 
faithful monitions of conscience, may hear 
that unerring guide speaking in a voice as 
sensibly, if not audibly, as in the commu- 
pion of fellow minds with which he hourly 
comes in contact. 

Knowing the fact that the immaterial 
holds converse with the material sentient 
being, and that all the converse we hold 
with friends consists of mind with mind, and 
spirit with spirit, by the aid of our physical 
powers, who is prepared to svy we may have 
no intercourse with the immaterial we have 
loved and cherished on earth, who have ta- 
ken us it were,a part of our hearts with 
them to the spirit world 2? Such correspon- 
dence with the beloved, Death has removed 
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far from us, does not consist wholly of swe 


or painful associations, or reminiscences of 
the past, but.the more we cherish jt 
more it appears to assume a tangible ¢),; pe 
of something that is reality. Who of ys 
that have been separated by the messenger 
of death from near and dear ones, have nox 
realized often, sweet and present communioy 
which is near akin to what they"e1 vyed in 
their society when living. To those who 
possess the ccmforting, animating hope of 
being reunited to them, in a world exen pt 
from all the “evils which flesh is heir to. 
whata delightful fore-taste it affords of the 
bliss that, ere long, will be coniplete in 
Heaven. 

As our understandings are so limited with 
regard to the operations by which mind ig 
influenced, so we can only partially compre- 
hend how and by what it is frequently im- 
pressed to proceed in a certain cose of ac- 
tion, instead of another which may be pres 
sented before it; and there are some facts 
we meet with as we come in conjunction with 
mind, in our interchange with other minds, 
that puzzles, bewilders, and appears quite 
inexplicable. The following may be inelud- 
ed as one—a circumstance that took place 
some years since, but true in every particu- 
lar. Perhaps some of your readers will 
recollect the riddle by Canning, the distin- 
guished statesman of England, which was 
published at the titne, and went over our 
own country in the daily papers, and was 
said to have mystified and puzzled the whowe 
British empire to solve. It road thus : 


the 


There is a noun of plural number, 
Foe to sleep and quiet s!umber; 
Now any other noun you take, 

By adding s, you plural make, 

But if you add an s to this 

Strange is the metemorphosis— 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before.* 


A short time before it came to light, or 
was ever sead in our country, a lady of my 
acquaintance, an inmate of a family in N 


* Jt will be remembered that the solution of this 
riddle is the word caREs. 
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York City, where boarded a number o// once on his mind, I must go now. Ac 
adies, who were attending Mrs. cordingly he commenced his journey, and 
hool, (so celebrated at that time,) | arrived just as his beloved relative had died 


composed and repeated to them one evening | to comfort the bereaved family who were far 


the very same riddle, in my hearing. Afte: 


they had occupied some time in endeavoring 
to define it, she explained it herself. The 
lady was not professedly a poetess, but pos- 


essing a good, and well cultivated mind 
Her version was, 


There is a word that ends with s, 
An enemy to happiness, 
To peace and quiet rest, 
But if another s you add, 
"Twill inake a word, that all are glad 
Whea they can try the test. 


The surprise was great, a few years after, 
an first sight of the same thought from a 
mind so distinguished. One ean. imagine 
some of her thoughts, that she had compos- 
ed what, as coming from her, would receive 
not even the slightest notice, and though 
certainly no great achievement of itself, yet 
from one among the great and popular of 
the world, had attracted universal attention. 
To digress a little. How impossible for us. 
short sighted as we are, to account for facts 
like the following: 

Aclergyman, with whom we are acquaint- 
ed, was telegraphed that his mother was in 
a dying state, and requested to hasten to her 
as soon as possible. He did not arrive until 
the laps? of forty-eight hours, and on en- 
tering the house of her home, immediately 
enquired how long since she had died; when 
answered and questioned how he had ascer- 
tained the fact of her death, and who had 
informed him, replied promptly, no one. I 
knew it was so, for I could not offer one pe- 
tition on her behalf, sinee last night, men- 
tioning the hour which was the exact time 
she went to her rest in another and a better 
world. Another gentleman of undoubted 
Piety and veracity, and without the slightest 
tincture of superstition, bad contemplated 
for years a visit to a distant uncle in Ver- 
mont, which he had deferred from various 
Greumstances from year to year. Last year 


removed from all their many relatives. 


Many like instances no doubt are present 
to observing and reflecting minds. I never 
recollect of seeing but one well written ar- 
ticle on sul jects ~°lative to the above, and 
that was in Littel’s Living Age. As they 
are not by me, | « n iot say in which num- 
ber it may be found. Permit me to expr ess 
a wish that some of your talented correspon- 
dents will write an essay which would elicit 
some new ideas on a subject so interesting 
but so little understood. 

New York, Feb. 7, 1852. 





For the Monthly Miscellany, 
MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


BY MRS. C. H. PARLIMAN,. 





We know not that there is proof sufficient 
in Holy Writ, to substantiate the beautiful 
theory of “ministering spirits’? From our 
earliest remembrance, it has ever been a 
source of pleasure to believe, that the spirits 
of departed friends, at times are permitted 
to hover near, and with their angel whisper- 
ings, guide us on, in our lonely pilgrimage 
below. Why should it not be thus? The 
spirit,when freed from its earthy companion, 
which binds it to this “cloud girded” sphere 
mounts upward and speeds its airy flight 





over the boundless fields of eternity. Why 
amid the pauses of heavenly music, may it 
not stoop to earth, and echo the sweet strains 
upon the heart-chords of the friends, who 
listened in love, to tones which stil! linger 
in memory’s holy cell! There are times, we 
know not why, that our hearts are as light 
and joyous as an uneaged bird, and, were it 
not for the feeble chain which fetters 
us down, and which we dare not break, our 
flight, would like his, be up and away. 

How know we that some angel-wing has 
not passed over our souls, sweeping away 





it seemed to flash as a sudden impression at 


the dark clouds which gathered o’er us 
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shutting out the sun-rays of joy and happi- 
ness? We feel, at times, our hearts fraught 
with highand noble aspirations, glowing 
with pure impassioned impulses to press on- 
ward, toward the achievement of great and 
glorious purposes, to seize upon, and urge 
forward, the laggard wheels of reform, to 
relieve the oppressed, encourage virtue, and 
destroy vice; in short, could we but follow 
the lightning foot-steps of mind,and achieve 
the noble deeds which swell our bosoms; 
this beautiful earth, now the scene of so 
much misery, would again become a para- 
dise of love and happiness) Why these 
lofty impulses; those happy, almost entran- 
cing moments? May not spirit-voices, vi- 
brating the air around us, thus nerve our 
hearts with high and generous resolves? 
Some spirit-friend, with viewless hand, 
brush away the dark clouds of doubt and 
evil which circle oursouls, and with thrill- 
ing, silent eloquence urge us to pursue the 
bright and heaven-ward way? 

Truly, there can be no theory more 
fraught with pleasing associations! What 
theory is better calculated to dash down the 
wine-cup—paralyze the arm up-raised to 
shed his brother’s blood—to restrain man- 
kind from adding to the black catalogue of 
crimes, beneath whose mountain-weight 
earth groans, and the pitying heavens echo 
back the mournful sound; than, the belief, 
that the pure spirits of the dearly loved, be- 
hold with tearful eye, our every deed of evil? 
What theory, is better calculated to incite 
and encourage usin every good “word and 
work; to refine and ennoble the immortal 
soul, and render us fit companions of angels: 
than, that they rejoice in our every effort to 
rise superior to the temptations which sur- 
round us, and boldly tread in the path of 
virtue. 

And this is religion. To listen to the low, 
sweet breathings of the one, following its 
gentle dictates, in all that ie good and noble 
here, thus making our transitory stay, the 
season of preparation, for entering a higher 
and pure existence hereafter; to resist with a 


pitclietiaii « 
ing, deceitful blandishments of the Other, and 
turn a deafear to the syren 80g, Which 
would lead us astray. For, as sure as there 
are good, there are also evil Spirits, The 
more we cherish the heavenly visitants, jij: 
our earthly friends, the closer wil! {) y 
cluster around us—while the evil, like - 
our enemies, come all unbidden. Ty eh. 
tian’s duty, and the Christian’s pleasure, 
Hanover, 1852. 





A FATHERS ADVICE TO HIS soy 


BY GOETHE. 


Tue timedraws nigh, dear John, that] 
must go the way from which none return 
I cannot take thee with me; I must leave 
thee ina world where good counsel is not 
superabundant. No one is born wise. 
Time and experience teach us to seperne 
the grain from the chaff. I have seen mom 
of the world than thou. It is not all gol} 
dear son, that glitters. Ihave seen many a 
star from heaven fall, and many a staff on 


which men have leaned break. Therefo-e [ 
give thee this advice, the result of my ex 
perience. 


Attach not thy ‘heart to any transitory 
thing. The truth comes not to us; we must 
seek for it. That which you see, scrutinia 
carefully; and with regard to things unse:n 
and eternal, rely onthe word of Gol— 
Search no one so closely as thyself. Within 
us dwells the judge who never deceives, aud 
whose voice is more to us than the applaus 
of the world, and more than all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians and Greeks. Resolve, my 
son, to do nothing to which this voice is op- 
posed. When you think and project, strike 
on your forehead and ask his counsel. lie 
speaks at first low, and lisps as an innoceut 
child; but if you honor his innocence is 
gradually loosens his tongue and sass 
more distinctly. 

Despise not any religion; it is easy © 
despise, but it is much better to understand 
Uphold truth when thou canst, and be wi 





firm heart and stubborn will, all the flatter- 





ling for her sake to be hated; but kuww 
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that thy individual cause is not truth, and 
beware that they are not confounded. Do 
good for thy own satisfaction, and care not 
what followa. Cause no gray hairs to any 
one; nevertheless, for the right even gray 
hairs are to be disregarded. 

Help, and give willingly when thou hast 
and think no more of thyself for it; and if 
thou hast nothing, let thy hands be ready 
with a drink of cold water, and esteem thy- 
self for that no less. Say not always what 
thou knowest, but know always what thou 
gayest. Not the apparently devout, but the 
truly devout man respect, and go in his 
wiys. 

Aman who has the fear of God in his 
heart, is like the sun that shines and warms, 
though it does notspeak. Dothat which is 
worthy of recompense, and ask none. Re- 
flect daily upon death, and seek the life 
which is beyond with a cheerful courage; and 
further, go not out of the world without 
having testified by some good deed thy love 
and respect for the Author of Christianity. 





THE HUMAN HAIR MAGNIFIED. 


The following, from Dickens’ “Household 
Words,” confirms the oft repeated opinion, 
that it is a violation of a physiological prin- 
ciple to shave the “human face divine.””— 
After some very sensible remarks on the 
skin, and other organs of the body, the 
writer says: 


“The hair may be called the offspring of 


the skin; and in health and disease, youth 
and age, there is a close sympathy between 
thetwo. A fine growth of hair, when mag- 
nified, might be compared toa plantation 


as it lengthens. This goes on to a certain 
point, at which the greater growth is attain- 
ed; and then the hair grows fine by degrees 
and beautifully less; until, if allowed its full 
growth as on the head ofa young damsel, 
its point is many times smaller and more 
delicate than the portion near the centre of 
its length. Some hair is much rounder 
more cylindrical than other; some being 
oval and some flattened. The flat hair it is 
that curls most. Adonisand the negro are 
therefore, alike in one point atleast. Hairs 
vary much, both in thickness and in length 
those on the female scalp being, naturally, 
the longest of all; and those of the beard of 
men being next in length, and longer than 
those of the male head. The hair of the fe- 
male seal is not only longer than that of the 
male, but in proportion to its length, is lar- 
ger in diameter. The thickest of all 
human hair however is that of the beard of 
men; and the investigations of this subject 
tend to justify the assertion of the barbers, 
that frequently eutting and shaving the hair, 
has a tendency to make it thicker. Every 
hair has a stem and a root just as a tree has; 
the root bedded in the skin just as the tree 
is in earth. But the comparison does not 
end here. The tree has bark, medulla, and 
intervening substance the hair has the same. 


The bark (or cortex) of the hair displays a 
series ofscales placed one overlapping an- 
other, just as we see tiles‘ overlap on a 
house-top. Immediately below this scaly 
bark we havea fibrous portion, forming 
two-thirds of the bulk of the hair. These 
fibres are seen to separate when the hair 
splits from being left too long uncut. The 
center of the hair has a little canal, full of an 
oily, marrow-like substance, containing the 





of osiers, when the leaves are off; with some 
difference of course. Human hair is not per- 
fectly round, as it seems to be when seen 
with the naked eye; nor is it of the same 
thickness through its whole length. At its 
arigin in the skin, it swells out into a bulb- 
ous form, like a crocus-root, or the body of 
a young spring onion, before the leaves 
have opened. From this base the hair 
springs forth, and gradually becomes bulkier 








greater part of the coloring matter; black in 
black hair, brown in brown hair, and almost 
absent when the hair has become gray. The 
marrow of the hair, and its two outer coat- 
ings, are well seen in a section of a hair from 
a well-shaved chin. The razor, day by day, 
cuts it across; it cannot grow longer, so it 
grows thicker and stronger; and each slice 
taken away by the matutinal shave, looks, 
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under the microscope, like a section of a! 
bone; just as a bone is cut across when a ham | 
is cut into slices for broiling;while the stump 
remaining on the chin has just the same look 
as the bone on the section of grilled 
ham ready for the breakfast table The 
primly shaved mouth is thickly dotted 
round by myriads of hideous hair-stumps, 
with inner layer and marrow all exposed.— 
Fashion ever since the days of Louis Qua- 
torze, has demanded the daily sacrifice, and 
men continue to pay it. Happily they do 
not see the stumps of their beards through a 
microscope, or razor-makers would starve. 

“The har, tortured by frizzling-irons and 
mutilated by razors, suggests a thought as to 
the purpose for which portions of the frame 
were thus carefully covered by the Author 
of all things.”’ 





“COME THIS WAY, FATHER!” 


“During a short visit to the sea-shore of 
our state, some two years since, with a par- 
ty of friends, it was proposed, one bright 
afternoon, that we should make up a party 
and go down the harbor on a fishing excur- 
gion. We accordingly started, and after 
sailing about three miles, a young lady of 
the company declined going any further, and 
requested us to land her on one ofthe small 
islands in the harbor, where she proposed to 
stay till our return. My little boy, then 
about four years old, preferred remaining 
with her. Accordingly, we left them, and 
proceeded about six miles further. We re- 
mained out much longer than we had inten- 
ded, and as night approached a thick fog set 
in from the sea, entirely enshrouding us, 
Without a compass, and not knowing the 
right direction to steer, we groped our way, 
along for some hours, till finally we distin- 
guished the breaking of the surf on the 
rocks of one of the islands, but were at a loss 
to know which one of them. I stood up in 
the stern of the boat where I had been 


| surf, the sweet voice of my boy calling 


‘Come this way, father! steer straight for me 
‘Tam here, waiting for you!’ We steered 
by that sound and soon my little boy leap. 
ed to my arms with joy, saying, ‘I knew you 
would hear me, father!’ and nestled to sleep 
on my bosom, The child and the maiden 
are bothsleeping now. They died in two 
short weeks after the period I refer to, with 
hardly an interval of time between their 
dvaths. Now, tossed on the rough sea of 
life, without compass or guide, enveloped in 
fog and surrounded by rocks, I seem to 
hear that cherub voice, calling from the 
bright shore, ‘Come this way, father! steer 
straight for me!’ When oppressed with sad- 
ness, I take my way to our quiet cemetery; 
still,as I stand by one little mound, the 
same musical voice echoes thence, ‘Come 
this way, father; I am waiting for thee!” 

Surely, though the “child and maiden are 
both sleeping; now”—though they were 
called, so soon, to their “home in heaven”— 
their mission here on earth was not without 
its fruits, that of guiding to a haven of 
safety a parent and friends and of Jengthen- 
ing the probation of souls probably unfit for 
immortality. And who could measure the 
joy of the angels in heaven on bearing, near 
the throne of God, the sweet welcome of the 
child, “Comethis way, father; Iam uxrs 
waiting for you!” 





Tue Quatities or THE Hrart.—Let me 
see a female possessing the beauty of a meek 
and modest deportment—of an eye that be- 
speaks intelligence and purity within—of 
the lips that speak no guile; let me see in 
her a kind, benevolent disposition, a heart 
that can sympathise with distress, and I 
will never ask for the beauty that dwells in 
ruby lips, or flowing tresses, or snowy hands, 
and the forty other etceteras upon which 
our poets have harped for s0 many ages.— 
Those fade when touched by the hand of 
time; but these ever enduring qualities of 


steering, and shouted with all my  strength.! !he heart will outlive the reign of those. and 
I listened a moment, and heard, through | grow brighter and fresher as the ages of 


the thick fog and above the breaking of the 


‘eternity roll away. 
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Tue Maine Liquor Law is receiving at the 
present time, almost universal attention in 
this country; and enquiries have been made 
in Europe with regard to its character and 
its effects—the inquirers manifesting a deep 
interest in the matter. So far as we have 
been able to discover the feeling existing in 
our own land, we are of the opinion that 
public sympathy is awakened, and that 
there will be a firm and decided effort made 
in most of the northern states, to affiliate 
the doctrines of that nobie State, which has 
taken the lead in the glorious Temperance 
Reform. Our exchanges are pretty general- 
ly interested in favor of the law, and many 
express the wish that it may be adopted by 
all the States. Such a thing is most desira- 
ble, and no doubt devoutly wished by many 
thousands of our people who have beheld 
the devastation caused by alcoholic drinks. 
But there are some who, much as they de- 
sire such a state of things, stand in doubt of 
the constitutionality of the thing. Such 
need a clear and logical exposition of the 
reasons why it should be done, and also a 
plain statement of the manner in which it 
may be done, and the constitution remain 
inviolate. Their hearts are interested and 
their feelings enlisted on the side of benev- 
olence ayd virtue, but they are perplexed 
about the question of liberty. How can it 
be consistent with liberty to deprive a man 
of his rights? Some men are engaged now 
in the sale of intoxicating grinks, and by 
this means secure to themselves a livelihood. 
Now if that law prevail it is manifest to all, 
that these must yield their hopes of gain 
from sucha source, and perhaps be deprived 
of the means of existence. And th#ques- 
tion is with them, can the restrictions con- 
templated be made consistently? If we 
were to ask these persons if the prowling as- 
sassin, who waits his opportunity to strike 
home upon the heart and life of his victim, 
should enjoy the liberty of pursuing his own 
course, aud working out the destruction he 
contemplates, we should find a ready an- 





swer: let his liberty be abridged. If they 
were asked, shalla man be permitted to 
continue the sale of unwholesowe meats? the 
answer would be ready, because these things 
have been done, and it would be no new 
thing. The other is new, and the thought 
has not occurred to them that there could be 
an enactment absolutely forbidding the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, because they have so 
long been vended in accordance with law, 
and in fact, supported by the law. 

This is in accordance with the law of the 
human mind. Every discovery that has 
been made, conflicting in any wise with pre- 
conceived notions, has been refused and 
spurned, until by dint of argument the mind 
has become convinced. So doubtless will it 
be in the present case. For our part we 
can see no reason why the vending of un- 
wholesome meats should be forbidden, and 
the vending of unwholesome drinks be al- 
lowed; or why the miduight assassin should 
have his liberty restricted, and others per- 
mitted to$go on in their murderous way, who 
strike not so sudden, but more sure. These, 
while they permit their victim to see be- 
fore him the yawning gulf, still bind him 
for the funeral pile, still urge him to the hor- 
rid death. 

The man who falls by the murderer’s 
steel, sees not the gleaming weapon—dreads 
not the fatal blow. But the poor wretch 
bound in the chains of appetite, moves on 
in his unsteady step, in full view of the 
death awaiting him, and with the full con- 
sciousness of the misery now surrounding 
him, and receiving his daily stab from the 
hand of his murderer, each succeeding one 
striking nearer to the seat of life. He knows 
full well that with awful precision these 
wounds shall be made deeper and deeper 
until the last, which shall consign him to a 
drunkard’s unhonored grave, and leave per- 
haps a suffering wife with her wretched 
children, pennyless in the world, to endure 
its cold charity or its unmerited scorn. 

Shall we still ask the question about the 
restriction of this unholy traffic? Let the 
deep untold miseries of the drunkard’s fam- 
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ily in their miserable hovel, answer that 
question. Let the shriek of that suffering 
wife, who has spent the day and half the 
night in labor, to procure sustenance for her 
famished babes—let her shriek, as he re- 
turns to her, who was once her joy, but who 
now, with the spirit ofa demon, dashes with 
the energy of a madman, her shattered frame 
to the earth, and then turns to glut his un- 
satisfied vengeance on the child of her loves 
I say, let that mother’s shriek, let that child’s 
suffering, answer that question in the deep- 
est recess of your heart. Let it nerve you 
to meet this question as aman, and stir 
your inmost soul to action, until the cause 
of this awful calamity, not to one family 
only, but to thousands, shall be forever re- 
moved. Those who contend with this mon- 
ster need a temperate zeal, which is exceed- 
ingly difficult, when one is thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of the crying evil. The 
friends of temperance should cultivate a 
spirit of hate, eternal hate to the whole fam- 
ily of alcohol, and at the same time, with 
the utmost coolness, seek by every means to 
utterly overthrow and bring to a perpetual 
end their power. There is no time for loit- 
ing, there is no excuse for shrinking fear or 
wicked indifference. The great battle is to 
be fought, and the day is not distant; ard it 
needs no prophet’s tongue to assure us when 
that day comes, that this vast system of 
wrong shall be annihilated, and that man 
will take the side of mercy and kindness to- 
ward his fellows. We have shown mercy 
too long to rum and ruin, while they have 
fed and fattened upon the miseries of our 
race, and laid waste some of the fairest por- 
tions of our earth. 

It is high time we should manifest ten- 
derness to the homes and hearts of our erring 
brothers, who have felt the baleful influ- 
ence of alechol, and are suffering from its 
consuming fires. Already half consumed 
are they not objects of mercy ? There stands 
one! See, the better part of his humanity 
is gone, while the noble mind is shattered, 
and his wretched spirit discovers its ruin and 


. 


misery painted in such colors as were never 





i a 
seen by the uninitiated. Who could sce Che 
afflicted with “delirium tremens” and pot 
curse the monster that has effected this ay. 
ful ruin; and the traffic by which it jg 
brought about. But stop brother, it is thy 
brother also that has put the bottle to tly 
mouth of this ruined one. Curse him not; 
he is thy brother. He is yet possessed of 
reason—may listen to thy words of remo». 
strance—may heed thy entreaties, and Jeyd 
his efforts to pluck this brand from the bury. 
ing, and save others from the way of death, 





THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE. 


It would seem from the present aspects 
of affairs that the Spirit of Liberty jn 
Europe is hopelessly crushed. Two ye ” 
since the prospect was flattering, that the 
people would gloriously triumph over their 
oppressors. And that the hoary opprs 
sions which had for ages ground them to 
dust, would pass away to be known ro 
more. Butthese hopes were destined to le 
blasted or at least deferred till it has pro- 
duced a heart sickness among the friends: 
freedom and good government. What the 
future shall reveal, it is not for us to say.— 
But a little while since, France was seen 
struggling for deliverance, then it was 
thought that she, made wiser by what she 
had endured in the past, would henceforth 
stand forth as the champion of human rights 

That illusion has past and it has been 
found that she has neither the intelligence 
nor the integrity, necessary for a great and 
wise self-governing people. She must still 
grind under the despotism of a traitor until 
her sufferings shall purify her, or her inte!!'- 
gence shall become sufficient to throw of 
th® incubus and maintain a Democratic 
Federative Republic. The friends of Free- 
dom lost all confidence in her when they 
saw her armies ordered to Rome to strike, 
not or, but against liberty. Since that time, 
she has continually been descending in the 
scale, till her unworthy refusal to ‘et the 
noble Kossuth pass through her terntory 
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damped her with ineffaceable infamy. It 
was time that her government should then 
throw off the semblance of a Republic and 
assume a form more congenial with the 
spirit of that act of meanness. But while 
the aspect of things is so forbidding, there 
js doubtless as much of the genuine spirit of 
liberty now in Europe, as there ever has 
been in the past—probably more. The 
epirit is working deeper now, and though 
there is no efferverscing,asin former years, 
there is a warming up of the elements, deep 
below the surface, which shall by aud by 
be made apparent—perhaps at the favorable 
moment. Enthralled as those countries have 
been by false Religions and unblushing In- 
fidelity, it could not be expected that in a 





will not be permitted to growl into submis- 
sion whom he will. That each nation will 
be left to attend to its internal affairs and 
model and remodel their governments to 
suit the convenience of the people. When 
that time shall come many of the States of 
Europe will at once declare for freedom— 
for political and religious liberty. Where 
the latter does not exist, the former exists 
but in name. 





MOTIVE POWER OF NIAGARA, 

A paragraph in Silliman’s Journal says, 
the motive power of the cataract of Niagara, 
exceeds, by nearly forty fold, all the me- 
chanical force of water and steam power ren- 


day, the people would arrive at correct hab- | dered available in Great Britain, for the pur- 
its of thought, or be able at once to decide | pose of imparting motion to all their ma 
upon a correct course of action. The child | chinery, that suffices to perform the manu- 
in its first efforts to walk, starts with trem-| facturing labors for a large portion of the 
bling, and the probability is that he will} world, including, also the power applied for 
often fall, but at length his step becomes! transporting these products by steamboats 
firm and equal, so in the case of these ma-/and sieam ears, and their steamships of 
tions; they have long been prone and their | war to the remotest seas. Indeed, it appears 
necks have long been under the feet of their | probable that the law of gravity, as estab- 
oppressors; who will wonder that rising sud- lished by the Creator, puts forth in this 
denly from this position the head should | single waterfall more intense, and effective 
sometime swim, and that the limbs unused | eneigy than is necessary to move all the ar- 
to the action should falter occasionally, but | tificial machinery of the habitable globe 

the time is rapidly approaching when a} intsanaenertppamagpets 


purer faith shall be theirs, and the infidelity | Normne wastep—The skins used by 


of aday and the superstition of ages shall 


be swept away, and the people that long sat | 


in political darkness, shall see the great light 


gold-beaters are produced from the offal of 
animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle 
and other horny refuse, are employed in 


that God has given tothe world. And the | the production of the prussiate of potash, 


iustitutions and laws of happy America shall 
be re-enacted and established on the eastern 
continent. This consummation so desirable, 
many of the present generation shall doubt- 
Jess witness. Their long lines of imbecility 
as well as their upstart nobilities and dy- 
nasties shall pass away, aud the people will 
be the only sovereignty that shall be ac- 
knowledged. We are among those who be- 
lieve that despotic power must have an end 
That groaning Hungary shall not always 
despair, nor always be under the power of 


the basest of kingdoms, That the Bear of 
Russia, at present the most savage of savages 





and beautiful yellow crystallized salt which 
is exhibited in the shopsof chemists, The 
worn-out saucepans and tin-ware of our 
kitchens, when beyond the tinker’s art are 
not utterly worthless. The less corroded 
parts are cut into strips, punched with small 
holes, and varnished with a coarse black 
varnish, for the use of the trunk maker, who 
protects the edges and angles of his boxes 
with them; the remainder are conveyed to 
the manufacturing chemists, who employ 
them in making a black dye for calico prin- 
ters. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY MISCELLANY. 





AGreease to the directions of the Grand 
Division of the Sons of Temperance of the 
State of Michigan, the committee appointed 
to organize the Grand Section of the Cadets 
of Temperance into an independent body 
having previously duly notified the several 
Sections of Cadets, met their delegations at 
the Sonsof Temperance Hall on the 16th of 
Feb., 1852, to consummate their organiza- 
tion. 

Luther Beecher and Henry Decker, by 
consent of T. H. Armstrong, A. H. Baker, 
and A. S. Burlingame, their colleagues, called 
the meeting to order; Luther Beecher, chair- 
man, acting as Grand Worthy Patron. 

The credentials of thirty-six representa- 
tives were examined and approved, and ten 
were duly initiated. 

The G. W. P. made the following appoint- 
ments, subject to the approval of the Grand 
Section. 

For G. W. P., John J. Leonard. 

For G. A. W. P., Francis Raymond. 

For P. W. P*, Joseph Smith. 

For G.8., Rev. G. Taylor. 

For G. Chaplatn, Rev. J. A. Baughman, 

For G. Treasurer, J. R. Nichols. 

The Grand Section proceeded to nominate 
its working officers, when on motion, it sus- 
pended further action until Monday, the 8th 
day of March, at half-past seven, p. m., when 
it will again convene to elect its officers and 


perfect its organization. 
G. TAYLOR, G. S. 





Ture Officers of the Grand Division of the 
Bons of Temperance of the State of Mich- 
igan, for the present year, are: 

Rev. D.C. Jacokes, Mt. Clemens, G. W. P. 
G. T. Gridley, Jackson, G. W. A. 

A. S. Burlingame, Adrian, G. T. 

Rev. G. Taylor, Detroit, G. 8. 

Rev. J. Boynton, De Witt, G. C. 

Rev. P. G. Buchanan, Jonesville, G. Chap. 
Rev. G. L. Foster, Jackson, G.S. 

The next session of the Grand Division 
will be held at Tecumseh, on the fourth 
Tuesday in April, at 6 o’clock, p.m, 





aia 

A Geu.—A child’s eyes! those clear Wells 
of undefiled thought—what on earth cay} 
more beautiful? Full of hope, love and 
charity, they meet our own. In prayer joy 
earnest; in joy, how sparkling; in syn) athy, 
how tender. The man who never tried the 
companionship of a little child has lost ong 
of the greatest pleasures 0 life, as one pase 
ses a rare flower without plucking jt o 
knowing its value. <A child cannot under 
stand you, you think; speak to it of the hol y 
things of our religion, of your grief for | 
loss of a friend; or your love for some ong 
you fear will not love in return; it will take, 
it is {rae no measure, or sounding of your 
thought; it will not judge how much yoy 
should believe, whether your grief is rational 
in proportion to your loss, whether you are 
worthy or fit to attract the’love you sek: 
but its whole soul will ineline to you, and 
engraft itself, as it were, on the feeling which 
is your feeling. 





A Curtosiry.—Last week the workmen, 
at Power’s Summit, on the Ohio and Penn. 
sylvania railroad, found a_ petrified snake, 
the size of which would seem to indicate 
that in this region at least, that species of 
reptile had greatly degenerated. His snake- 
ship was imbedded in the solid limestone 
rock, sixty feet below the earth’s surface— 
Its size is enormous, sixteen feet in length 
and in the middle at least four inches in 
diameter. Although its substance is com- 
pletely assimilated to the rock in which it 
was imbedded, it still looks surprisingly 
natural; indeed almost as perfect in “fom 
and feature’’as when alive. How his suake- 
ship got so far beneath the surface, aud how 
long he has lain there, are questions which 
we leave to the scientific. 





Women require more sleep than men and 
farmers less than those engaged in almost 


any other occupation. Editors, authors, and 
artists need more sleep than those of most 
other professions, Thesame is true of pre 


cocious children 





